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DAY DEEAMS AND EEALITIES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



A RETROSPECT. 



The sun shone brightly into the breakfast, 
room at Eveleigh Manor one morning in 
April. 

Agnes Maynard had just poured out her 
father^s second cup of chocolate, and the 
butler had brought in the letters — some 
of which shared the fate of many of their 
race, and having been once read, were con- 
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signed to oblivion ; but, at the moment of 
which we are speaking, both Mr. Maynard 
and his daughter appeared to be most plea- 
santly occupied with the contents of that 
which each was perusing, and as the former 
took off his spectacles after having finished 
the interesting epistle, he threw it across the 
table, saying, at the same time, " So we shall 
have him here in time for the ball after all." 
A flush passed over Agnes^ face, (an ordinary 
observer might have bad some difficulty in 
reading its exact expression,) as she hastily • 
took up the letter, and after glancing at its sig- 
nature, C. Grenville, resumed the perusal of 
that which had previously engaged her at- 
tention. "Papa," she said, suddenly, after 
a pause, " papa, Emily is going to be married, 
and she has asked me to be one of her brides- 
maids." " And who is the gentleman who 
has secured her affections ? I thought young 
Carysfort paid her some attention the last 
time we were staying at Shelford." Agnes 
must have been in a very excitable mood 
that morning, for her cheek again flushed as 
she replied, " Oh ! no, papa, it is a Mr. 
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Gray ; Margaret says that they first became ac- 
quainted with him at Oxford ; he was most 
kind and attentive in showing them the 
colleges when they were there last year ; be- 
sides, he is a friend of Edward's, and my 
uncle invited him to Shelford soon after they 
returned from their tour." "And he has 
made good use of his time it appears ; well, 
Emily is a good little girl, and deserves to be 
happy, and I hope she will be so. I wonder 
if this young man is the son of an old school- 
fellow of mine, who must be dead now, for 
it is many years since I have heard of him.'' 

" He is a fellow of College, and is going 

out with the Bishop of ; but he must be 

quite young, for he is not yet ordained ; Mar- 
garet says they should be perfectly happy if 
it were not for the prospect of so long a se- 
paration from Emily." How long the con- 
versation on Emily's intended marriage'might 
have lasted is uncertain, had it not been in- 
terrupted by the butler, who informed Mr. 
Maynard that his bailiff wished to speak with 
him on business of importance ; which, how- 
ever, as it concerns us not to know, we shall 
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pass over without curiosity; neither shall 
we for the present seek to divine the nature 
of the meditations in which Agnes speedily 
became absorbed; but going back some 
twenty years, we will conduct the reader 
through a rapid survey of the events which 
took place at Eveleigh Manor during that 
period. 

Mr. Maynard, then in the prime of life, 
had realized in the mercantile house in which 
ho had been for many years a partner, a suf- 
ficient sum to enable him to retire, and as 
Eveleigh Manor appeared an eligible purchase 
he resolved to invest a part of his fortune in 
making it his own. He had long been at- 
tached to a younger sister of Lady Vernon, 
the wife of Sir John Vernon, and mother of 
Margaret andEmily, of whom we have spoken; 
but he was resolved never to marry until he 
could conduct his wife to a home where they 
might enjoy together the sweets of domestic 
life iminterrupted by the cares of business. 
The possession of a small private fortune 
had enabled tim to realize this vision of a 
happy home sooner than most men are able to 
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do who are entirely dependent on the success 
of their commercial labours. He married, and 
found in his wife not only a tender and affec- 
tionate companion, but an active partner in 
all his schemes of benevolence for the im- 
provement of the condition of the peasantry, 
which had been hitherto greatly neglected. 
He was a man of high principles ; and even 
while occupied in the (too frequently soul- 
destroying) work of making money, money 
was never the end he had in view ; he saw 
in it only the means to an end, and that 
was, the promotion of the happiness and well- 
being of others. And so when he found 
himself master of the sum he had fixed upon 
as a competency, he bid adieu to the count- 
ing house for ever, refusing to retain any 
interest in it, lest it should tempt him here- 
after, should he be blessed with a family, to 
make it the means of a provision for some 
younger son, whose yearnings after some 
nobler profession might be thus ignobly 
crushed in their birth. 

For two years Mr. and Mrs. Maynard lived 
at the Manor, respected and beloved by all 
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who knew them well enough to appreciate 
their good qualities ; when, a few days after 
givn.1 b J to . i«ghto., M.. mynard 
breathed her last, to the grief and desolation 
of her husband. 

The little Agnes, thus early deprived of a 
mother's care, was yet tenderly and solici- 
tously watched over by one who loved her as 
a mother ; for her father, not enduring the 
thought of parting with the most cherished 
memorial left him of his departed wife, had 
refused the offer of Sir John and Lady Ver- 
non to bring her up with their own children, 
and had induced Mrs. Lucas, the favourite 
sister of his wife, (now a widow with an only 
son,) to take up her abode at Eveleigh and 
undertake the care of her niece, for whom 
she also stood one of the sponsors at the font. 
Gladly did Mrs. Lucas accept the charge ; 
she had just parted with her son to commence 
his public education, and although she was 
a woman of too sound religious principles to 
murmur at any situation in which she 
might be placed, a natural delicacy of con- 
stitution had made the unwonted loneliness 
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of her present position peculiarly trying to 
her. Her whole life had been a sacrifice of 
self to the good of others ; and when she en- 
tered on the discharge of her new duties at Eve- 
leigh, she cast aside all difficulties which her 
delicacy of health mighthaveplacedin her way, 
and devotedherselfwith untiring energy to the 
work which she felt had been given her by 
One, who she doubted not would also furnish 
her with the strength necessary to its fulfil- 
ment. 

She was not an adept in theories and sys- 
tems of education. A system, indeed, she 
had, for nothing great can be achieved with- 
6ut one, but it never entered her head to 
dignify her unostentatious efforts with high 
sounding names. Her life was essentially 
one of love — ^love to Him whose gift it was, 
and to all who came within the range of her 
influence ; therefore, while with singleness of 
purpose she unweariedly laboured in the ful- 
filment of her own duties, she strove to de- 
velope rather by practice than by precept, 
the good seed which she believed to have 
been sown at that mysterious moment, 
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when, after the promises made in her name, 
the Kttle one had received the awful gift for 
the use or abuse of which an account would 
hereafter be demanded. Not that precept was 
entirely omitted ; but she endeavoured rather 
to make the child realise the great truths which 
were to be the guide of her daily steps, than 
to reason lipon them. She made hve the 
ruling principle of every action, the source 
of every act of obedience, the sweetener 
even of punishment ; for when a child sees 
that the hand which administers the painful 
task does it in such a spirit, it cannot be but 
that it should love to suffer that which is 
thus lovingly imposed, and that sorrow for 
the offence should exceed the pain of the 
penance. 

As for Mr . Maynard, he devotedhimself more 
diligently than ever to the improvement of his 
property, and the maintenance and increase 
of good order amongst his tenantry ; in all 
which endeavours to promote the well-being 
of those committed to him, he was aided by 
the clergyman of the parish, a Mr. Merton, 
who had taken the curacy for a non-resident 
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rector, and who being a young man, and 
more disposed by nature to follow than to 
lead, was glad to find a squire so ready to 
originate plans of benevolence and usefulness 
as was Mr. Maynard. 

In the midst of these occupations and in- 
terests, the presence of the little Agnes (named 
after her mother) was as a bright sunbeam, 
casting light wherever it might chance to 
rest. Her father idolized this image of his 
beloved one, but he left the management of 
her entirely to " Aunt Lucas," for with 
all his theories he was happily con- 
scious that the delicate work of dealing with 
the mysteries of a young mind was not 
within the range of his capacity. He never 
had studied children, and he certainly did 
not study his own: he loved, admired, 
cherished her as a fair jewel, less fair only 
than the one who had been taken from him. 
After a time, he mixed in the society of the 
neighbourhood, which was widely scattered, 
as in most country places, and so he often 
passed one or more nights from his home ; 
where Mrs. Lucas, in a retirement she loved 
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and valued, was carrying on the training, 
which she hoped would make Agnes (inde- 
pendently of higher aims and purposes) a fit 
companion for her father, when she should be 
old enough to enter into his schemes with 
requisite judgment and discretion. 

The early childhood of Agnes was very 
happy. The monotony which might have 
been wearisome to an older person was unfelt 
by her ; and the half-yearly holidays, when 
Alfred Lucas was welcomed at the Manor, 
were not less enjoyed by the little girl than 
by the high-spirited schoolboy, who, with 
the truly characteristic quality of noble 
spirits, was all gentleness in his intercourse 
with one so much his inferior in strength and 
age as was his little cousin. At these times 
visits were also exchanged between the fami- 
lies of Shelford and Eveleigh; but, being 
usually of short duration, they had no great 
apparent effect upon Agnes' character, and 
yet Mrs. Lucas, who was a keen observer of 
all that related to her little charge, discovered 
by means of these interruptions to the 
usually quiet routine of her existence, a 
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quality which, although as yet latent, was 
likely, if left unheeded, to become a serious 
evil. Agnes could scarcely be called vain, 
but there was reason to fear she would 
not long remain proof against the admiration 
which was indirectly lavished upon her from 
all quarters when staying at Shelford. At 
first she wa^ simply unconscious; but she 
soon became aware that she was thought 
very pretty and more clever than most 
children of her age. Still, by judicious 
management, Mrs. Lucas trusted that the 
evil might be obviated for the present ; and 
she hoped that the growth of firm principles 
would keep pace with the temptations which 
they would be needed to overcome. 

Agnes had just completed her tenth year, 
and was beginning to count the weeks that 
must elapse before Alfred's return for the 
Christmas holidays, when Mrs. Lucas re- 
ceived a letter from the tutor at whose house 
he was placed, saying that her son was dan- 
gerously ill with scarlet-fever of a most 
virulent description. The mother, regardless 
of danger for herself, and knowing that 
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Agnes would be taken care of by an old at- 
tached servant of her mother's, who had been 
in thehousebeforeher birth, setoff, andarrived 
only in time to take leave of her only son, a 
promising youth, who was soon to have left 
school to prepare for college. The anxiety 
she had undergone made her easily take the 
infection, and she soon followed him. 

A large and moumftil family party assem- 
bled at Shelford on Christmas Eve. Agnes 
had been there already for some weeks, for 
Mr. Maynard had consented to her remaining 
at her uncle's, where she had been sent on 
the death of her aimt, until some permanent 
arrangement could be made for her education 
at home. At length, after many inquiries, a 
governess was engaged. Miss Crawley by 
name ; she was a lady . of much experience, 
and high attainments ; and it was, in fact, 
understood to be a great favour that she 
consented to undertake the instruction of 
" so young a pupil as Miss Maynard." 

Poor Agnes little knew what was in store 
for her when she left Shelford, where she had 
been petted and spoiled, without the watchful 
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influence of Aunt Lucas to counteract the 
evil. Miss Crawley was a strict disciplina- 
rian ; a certain number of lessons must be 
committed to memory, a certain amount of 
time given to each study, and a certain pro- 
ficiency was then required in proportion to 
the time expended, like the interest due upon 
some given amount of stock, without the 
slightest reference to the capacity or dispo- 
sition of the pupil. She had no innate love 
for children, and, to do her justice, it must 
be confessed that her very severity in exact- 
ing more than in nine cases out of ten it was 
possible for any reasonable being to expect, 
was occasioned by the high standard of 
attainments to which she felt it her duty to 
raise her pupils. When she had caused 
Agnes to cry till she could scarcely see to 
finish the formidable array of tasks which 
must be completed before she could be per- 
mitted to breathe the fresh air. Miss Crawley 
believed that she was doing her duty. Mind 
with her was everything, and she forgot how 
much it is influenced by the body, and vice 
versa^ and that there is a still higher part of 
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our nature even than mind, and wMe 
we are in this world, that higher part, the 
soul or spirit, is acted on by the body to a 
great extent, so that to ensure the healthy 
operation of any one of the three elements 
of our being, due attention must be given 
to all. Agnes, who had been accustomed 
to obey without a murmur the easy require- 
ments of Aunt Lucas, could not understand 
why she was now continually pimished for 
idleness and disobedience. . And often she 
would steal into her father's dressing-room, 
and stand silently gazing on her mother's 
picture, which so resembled her aunt that it 
might have been taken for a likeness of 
either ; and, as the loving eyes looked on the 
child, she would fall into a reverie of such 
solemn sweetness, that all care for lessons 
and punishments was forgotten, until the 
striking of the large hall clock would recall 
her to a sense of some task which should 
have been ready at the hour which had just 
sounded, and which was not only imfinished, 
but perhaps scarcely begun. Then came re- 
proofs and tears, and worse than all, the re- 
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proachful assurance that she could have no 
love for her dear papa, since she took so little 
pains to please him. Was it no sign of love 
that, after a day of wearisome study and 
many tears, leaving her with a headache 
which made her long to repose on her pillow 
— or was that love small, which prompted 
her, young as she was, to conceal every ap- 
pearance of suffering because she would not 
" worry papa ?" " For," thought Agnes, 
"he must miss mamma so much more now that 
my aunt is gone too. Poor papa, he has more 
to be imhappy about than I have, perhaps. 

And yet, if he only knew " But 

these silent reflections and their results were all 
unknown to Miss Crawley, who, on her side, 
equally wearied with looking over faulty ex- 
ercises, and listening to imperfectly learned 
lessons, was seeking refuge from the cares of 
tuition in the pages of some voluminous 
history, while Agnes was trying in her 
child-like way to " amuse papa." And yet 
Miss Crawley was, on the whole, a kind- 
hearted person ; the misfortune was that she 
had taken up a false idea of the duties of her 
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situation. She fancied that a governess was 
essentiaUy an instructor and nothing more, 
and she measured her success by the amount 
of proficiency evinced by her pupils in cer- 
tain branches of knowledge. She had her- 
self acquired much with comparatively little 
labour, and she did not consider that all 
minds were not cast in the same mould. She 
had no near relations, and none of those 
trials, which, in maMng known to us the 
value of sympathy, teach us to sympathize 
with others. Her own nature was cold, or 
rather she had not suffered its warmer feel- 
ings to be permanently drawn out, and she 
practically ignored the existence of such 
feelings in others, although, as we have 
shown above, she constantly inculcated them 
theoretically. She felt disheartened when 
she compared the little progress made by 
Agnes with the expectations with which she 
had set out, and when at Midsummer she 
prepared to take a month's holiday, she half 
resolved to put an end to so unpromising a 
task, but a sense of duty prompted her to try 
again, hoping that her perseverance would be 
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at last rewarded by success. Agnes, freed 
for a time from the labours of the school- 
room, had soon nearly forgotten them in the 
enjoyment of the holidays at Shelford, her 
cousin Emily, who was about her own age, 
soon imparted to her some of her own irre- 
pressible mirth and spirits, and the two 
children were as happy as can well be 
imagined. Not that Agnes could forget Aunt 
Lucas, but her image less frequently visited 
her memory, and her sports with Enuly in 
the morning, and the admiration of visitors 
in the evening, bid fair to smother, if not to 
extinguish, the better feelings which stiU lay 
within her, waiting only the judicious culture 
of a sympathizing liand to draw them forth. 
Margaret was so much occupied in her own 
studies (she was then preparing for her con- 
firmation, assisted by her brother Edward) 
that she had little time, and less inclination, 
to observe the faults of others ; but she loved 
Agnes, and would wiUingly have been useful 
to her, had such apossibility entered her head. 
However, Emily and Agnes came to be con- 
sidered, as by common consent, the giddy 
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ones of the family, and no one seemed to try 
to make them otherwise, because it was the 
holidays, and " Miss Gladstone would soon 
bring Emily into order again ;" and " Miss 
Crawley givesAggy plenty to do," said Mr. 
Maynard ; " indeed, I sometimes fancy too 
much, only I don't understand such things ; 
but her spirits never faH, and she is very 
well, and I should like my little girl to be a 
clever, sensible woman,'' patting her head 
and kissing her rosy cheeks as she stood by 
his chair after dinner. And then Sir John 
would say that Agnes did great credit to 
Miss Crawley, for she could play on the 
pianoforte almost as well as Margaret. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of 
the system of alternate cramming and 
display under which Agnes was brought up, 
after her aunt's death. Of course, as she 
grew older, her studies became less irksome; 
and her vanity iucreased iu proportion as her 
accomplishments elicited more admiration. 
Still the eflfect of her early training was not 
entirely eradicated, although hidden at pre- 
sent beneath so much that would have deeply 
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grieved that loving and devoted woman, 
whose life — ^aye, and death too — ^was a sacrifice 
of herself to others. The last year of Agnes' 
school-room life was unvaried by the usu§l 
visits to Shelford, for the Yemons had passed 
it abroad ; and when Miss Crawley took her 
leave of Eveleigh Manor — ^an event to which 
Agnes had long looked forward as the hour 
of her emancipation from control, her joy 
was somewhat damped from having no one 
with whom to share it. A remorseful pang 
also passed through her, aa she remembered 
the unnecessary trouble she had given her 
governess when the latter spoke of her to 
her father, as " one of her most satisfectory 
pupils ; indeed, she might say, during the 
last few years she had scarcely a fault to find 
with Miss Maynard." The fact was, Agnes 
had begun to value her various acquirements, 
in proportion as she found them conducive 
to the attainment of the praise which had 
now become as it were necessary to her. 
Still, no one ever accused her of vanity; her 
lively conversation, her readiness to oblige, 
to please, and to be pleased, made her a 
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general favorite ; and, during the last Christ- 
mas which she had spent with the Yemons, 
at Shelford, before they went abroad, she 
h^d attracted attention by her skill in acting 
charades, and performing in tableaux vivants, 
and she was by no means insensible to her 
own artistic powers. She was now looking 
forward to a visit she was to pay with her 
father at Carysfort House, not many miles 
from Eveleigh; from whence, under the 
chaperonage of Mrs. Carysfort, she was to 
make her appearance for the first time in 
a ball-room. It was just a twelvemonth 
before the scene in the breakfast-room, where 
we introduced her to the reader; and, as 
the events of that year are by no means 
imimportant, we shall reserve an account of 
them for our next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



THE FIRST BAXL. 



Mrs. Carysfort being one of the ladies- 
patronesses of the baU at , she had 

taken pains to secure a large party in her 
own house, and was not nnsuccessftd. Her 
son Arthur had brought several friends from 
coUege, who were not only fond of daQcing, 
but good dancers ; and there were two or 
three young ladies besides Agnes Maynard, 
who were to make their first appearance in 
the gay world, on that eventftd evening. 
Agnes, although frequently present in large 
parties at Shelford, felt a certain degree of 
shyness as she entered the drawing-room 
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at Carysfort before dinner, where most of the 
company were abeady assembled; and it was 
with no small degree of satisfaction,that she 
perceived one familiar face, and, in a few mo- 
ments, found herself talking to Charles Gren- 
ville, of Shelford, where they had last met, 
and of which place they both retained many 
pleasant recollections. He took her in to 
dinner ; and when the ladies left the room, 
Agnes thought that it must be the shortest 
dinner that had ever been gone through ; so 
engrossed was she with his conversation, 
that she had forgotten to think of herself, 
and for the time, at least, was free from all 
desire to attract admiration. There was a 
high tone in all he said, which seemed to 
flow naturally from a noble nature, with an 
ease, and freedom from affectation, which 
made him never too gay in his liveliest 
moods, nor taciturn even when most serious. 
His profession, that of a soldier, had given 
him many opportunities of studying men of 
various dispositions. He was not insensible 
to the beauties of nature ; and, to a quick 
perception, he added deep thought; so that 
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at five-and-twenty, he was far above the 
ordinary par of officers who frequent the 
mess-table. Still there was no pretension to 
the appearance of a higher character than 
his companions, although he always firmly 
refused to join them in any extravagant or 
foolish pleasures, till, at length, they forbore 
to press him ; and many a young Ensign 
owed his preservation from ruin to the 
straight-forward, manly example of Charles 
Grenville. He was now a Lieutenant ; and, 
having a few weeks leave of absence, had 
been staying with several friends, amongst 
whom he was always welcome; and Mr. May- 
nard,who, some years before, had conceivedal- 
most a paternal affection for the young man, 
had invited him to pass a few days at Eveleigh, 
on leaving Carysfort. If Agnes had been 
asked " what she enjoyed the most on the 
evening of her first baU ?'' her inmost heart 
would have answered (whether her lips had 
dared to confess the truth or not) " The 
society of Charles Grenville." During the 
rest of the visit they were not much thrown 
together ; for he, finding in himself the com- 
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mencement of a feeling towards her, which 
was likely to become more serious, had kept 
himself aloof, that he might be able to judge 
more impartially , whether she were likely to 
justify his yet half-formed idea of making 
her, at some future period, his wife. It was 
not the evening of the ball which gave birth 
to these feelings, although he then first 
became conscious of their existence. He 
had admired her, when he met, her at Shel- 
ford, about two years previously; and he 
had, also, a recollection, undimmed by time, 
of some pleasant holidays, when as the 
schoolfellow of Alfred Lucas, he had accom- 
panied him to Eveleigh, while Agnes was 
but a child. He longed to talk to her of 
that stiU-remembered time, and of the friend 
of his boyhood ; but he resolved to wait till 
he should again visit Eveleigh ; and, in the 
meantime, he narrowly watched her beha- 
viour at Carysfort, to see whether it in 
aught belied her early promise. Arthur Carys- 
fort was most assiduous in his attentions to all 
the young ladies ; indeed, he seemed, for that 
one week of his life, to be endeavouring to 
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make up for all the offences against good- 
breeding of which he had ever been guilty, 
and these were not few ; for he was an indo- 
lent, easy-tempered youth, more given to 
fox-hunting than study at tiie university, 
and to anything rather than taking trouble 
of any kind« But his mother had at last 
succeeded in impressing him with a sense of 
his own importance as heir of Carysfort 
House, and tiie necessity of providing him- 
self with a wife, who would keep up the 
dignity of the mLion; and so he resolved 
to do duty (as he said) for a week* to all her 
visitors, secretly intending to make the ordeal 
of that week's conviviality stand him in 
good stead for at least a year. He knew 
himself to be considered a " partie," a» 
the phrase goes, by most of the mammas 
in the neighbourhood, and by not a few 
of the young ladies ; and, as he had never 
taken the trouble to inquire whether they 
ever thought of anything beyond marrying, 
he had taken up a supreme contempt for 
women in general; and thought himself won- 
drously condescending, for the attention he 

c 
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lavished upon them during the week of the 
ball. * There were riding parties, and pic- 
nics, and drives to look at and sketch 
beautiftil views; and people all seemed 
pleased with the amusement provided for 
them. 

Mr. Maynard generally secured a not un- 
willing companion in the young soldier, who 
had a real respect for the sterling qualities 
of the somewhat eccentric but conscientious 
proprietor of Eveleigh^; besides, Charles 
Grenville hoped by intercourse with the 
father to learn something of the pursuits and 
character of the daughter, who he felt was 
destined to exercise some mysterious influ- 
ence over the whole tenor of his after-life ; 
whether for good or for evil he knew must 
depend, in a great measure, upon himself, 
and therefore he determined to do nothing 
rashly. Mr. Maynard, on theother hand, glad to 
find a willing listener to all his schemes forthe 
amelioration of the condition of the labouring 
classes, on which topic the immediate neigh- 
bourhood had long since agreed in declaring him 
a monomaniac, was at the same time interested 
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in the new and enlarged views of the subject 
suggested rather than decidedly ex^essed 
by the young man, who, with a modesty 
imusual at his age, seldom offered his opinions 
to those who, either in years or talents, he 
felt to be his superior. While, as a matter of 
conscience, he never, either by word or look, 
attempted to conceal that which after mature 
deliberation had become his fixed conviction 
on any subject of importance. The society 
at Carysfort was too flimsy to offer 
much attraction to a mind like his, but 
he had too much courtesy and charity to 
let this appear in his general manner and 
bearing, while at the same time no one 
could speak Ughtly of serious things in his 
presence with impunity. The evenings he 
passed in the enjoyment of listening to music 
of which he was very fond, and the rich 
tones of Agnes' voice as she poured it forth 
in exquisite melody never failed to conjure 
up before the eye of his imagination a 
home in which she should be the presiding 
genius — ^now sharing the hitherto unuttered 
thoughts that lay pent up in his bosom — ^now 

c 2 
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opening tohis longing gaze the treaanresof her 
o^m iAagination, pare, deep, and unsullied, 
he doubted not, as the stream which descends 
in loneliness from a moimtain's side, reflect- 
ing only beauty and grandeuiv-refreshing 
thL wL tes Jof ite^l water, and fer 
tilising the vaUey through which it flows 
until it merges in the ocean to which its 
current has been ever tending. Bright 
dreams these ! Were they too bright to be 
realized? But we must not anticipate, and 
now let us return with Agnes and her father 
to Eveleigh, accompanied by Charles 
Grenville. 
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CHAPTEE m. 



OLD HEMOEIES. 



" How well I remember this place," said 
Charles Grenville, as they entered the house; 
"it seems but yesterday that I was here, 
and it is how many years ago? it must be 
ten at least," he added, thoughtfiilly. 
" I passed a vaeation here with my school- 
fellow, Alfred Lucas, but you were a little 
child then, perhaps you can scarcely remem- 
ber so fer back." " Oh, yes ! I recollect 
those Midsummer hoUdays," said Agnes. 
*' Tour aunt, too," continued he, musingly, 
m if not hearing her observation, she was a 
woman, so kind, so thoughtful of every one 
but hersel£" " My poor aunt," said Agnes, 
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but as she spoke she abruptly led the way 
into the garden, for they were in the drawing- 
room the windows of which opened into it. 
The mention of her aunt had brought to her 
mind a flood of recollections; Charles Gren- 
ville hg^d unconsciously touched a chord that 
had long lain silent ; and overwhelmed on a 
sudden with the thought of the contrast 
between what she now was and what her 
aunt would have wished her to be — ^what she 
might indeed have been but for her own 
inconstancy and Ughtness of purpose (for she 
did not yet know that vanity was the bitter 
root from which sprung aU her faults), she 
began nervously to busy herself with picking 
some violets which grew in a border near the 
house. " Do you like violets, Mr. Grenville ?" 
she said, in a tone of forced composure, but 
through which he perceived that some great 
emotion was. struggling for utterance. He 
took no notice of the question, but quietly 
came and stood by her, and after a silence of 
a few moments began — " I hope you will let 
me talk to you of those old days, that is, if it 
is not a painful subject ; for I would not, on 
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any account, indulge my desire of recalling 
old reminiscences at the expense of your feel- 
ings. Perhaps you do not know the close 
friendship that existed between your mother 
and her sister and my own mother, who 
indeed frequently speaks of them both and 
of their early intercourse with fresh affection. 
For myself I always felt towards Alfred as 
towards a brother, and I can confidently say 
the feeling was reciprocal. And now, after 
many years, to return to the place where we 
passed so many happy hours and days 
together has brought back to my memory so 
many scenes of early life that you will under- 
stand my wish to speak of them to one who, 
like myself, has known and loved those who, 
although gone from us for a little while, may 
yet in a manner be recalled as we dwell on 

their unforgotten words and looks 

But I did not mean to distress you," for 
Agnes had turned away to conceal the tears 
that she could not entirely repress. " Oh ! 
do talk of them," she said, " my aunt and my 
mother both, and Alfred — ^he was my first, 
my only friend, that is, of my young com- 
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panions ; but papa never speaks of them, at 
least, not as you would ; I was so young, you 
know, he couldnotlookfor any comfort in talk- 
ing to me then about such things ; and every- 
body seemed to thinkthat because I was young 
I must of course forget, and then my gover- 
ness knew nothing of them, I could not talk 
to her. There is papa coming, you had 
better go to him, Mr. GrenviUe, if he wishes 
to take you to see his new cottages I shall 
not be able to walk so far to-day," and then 
playfully running up to her father, and 
putting her hand on his arm, she said in a 
light tone — " I hope you will come back in 
time for dinner, papa, for I suppose you are 
going to show Mr. GrenviUe all the lions of 
Eveleigh." " And why will you not come 
with us, darling?" said Mr. Maynard, 
stroking her glossy auburn ringlets, for her 
bonnet had fallen back and the consequent 
disorder of her coiffure heightened her natu- 
ral beauty (at least Charles GrenviUe thought 
so). " Are you so tired with your week's dis- 
sipation that you cannot take one of your 
usual walks with me?" "Mr. GrenviUe 
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will be your walking companion to-day, papa, 
and I shaU reserve myself for this e;emng; 
you would not like me to be too tired to sing 
your favourite song," she said, archly; and, 
after a kiss from her father, Agnes bounded 
back through the drawing-room window, 
where for a moment she stood to watch the 
Uttle lambs sporting in a not far distant 
meadow or resting quietly by their mothers, 
and then it seemed to her as if the spirit of 
her yoimg life had returned, she seemed once 
more to hear her aunt's weU-known voice ; 
again to see Alfred bounding over the fence 
which divided the meadow from the pleasure- 
grounds ; and mingled with past memories 
was a present consciousness that there was 
one who shared in all the affection that had 
once been (as she thought) hers alone, and 
she longed for Charles Grenville to be stand- 
ing by her as he had done but a few minutes 
past, and felt half angry with herself for re* 
maioing at home when she mi^t have sp^it 
the whole afternoon in his company. Then 
she slowly wandered to her father's dressing- 
room and stood musingly before her mother's 

c 3 
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picture ; and while she stood there the hall 
clock struck as it had done yearsago. She 
started at the sound, for it brought a yiyid 
remembrance of the time when in her fihildiali 
troubles she had sought refuge in the love 
which beamed from those maternal eyes, and 
th^a her awakened memory poured out its 
treasures and displayed the long forgotten 
words of her earliest childhood, wlien all her 
thoughts and feelings had met with sym- 
pathy ; then came the contrast of her school- 
room life which seemed to have been past in 
an unceasing slavery to attain perfection in 
what? for her many highly-prized accom- 
plishments, her cleverness, which had elicited 
so much conscious admiration — aU seemed 
nothing in comparison with the deep affection 
and sympathy which she had not sought and 
not met with ; and now she yearned for some 
one to whom she could utter aU these new 
emotions of her bosom. She looked forward 
with a vague intensity of expectation to 
another conversation with Mr. Grenville, and 
yet with an undefined fear that he might 
think her silly if she coidd even tell him all 
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the thought and felt ; and a natural maidenly- 
reserve made her conscious of the impossi- 
bility of doing so. A possibility suggested 
itself that this reserve might not always 
exist, that in Charles Grenville she might 
find allthatawomanloiigs for; then, startled at 
her own temerity, she awoke from the reverie 
of exceeding sweetness in which she had been 
indulging, and set herself to arrange the 
drawing-room and deck it out with the 
flowers which the spring had already pro- 
duced, an act in which she eminently excelled, 
for she had a natural taste for the beautiful 
in any form, whether of sight or sound. Still 
one image followed her and one voice rang 
in her ear — ^that voice which had spoken of 
her aunt, and by its magic raised up the 
memory of early days, — aye, and a vision, too, 
of some future unuttered happiness. She sat 
down to the pianoforte to practice, she 
fencied that he was listening to every note 
she sung-H3he wandered into the conserva- 
tory, again he seemed beside her ; and thus 
the precious * hours fleeted by, bearing with 
them a record of time wasted in self-indul- 
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gence ; of feelings suffered to run to Traste, 
that if duly disciplined miglit have been 
madetiie seed of a rich barest hereafter; 
yes, even in this world. But Agnes had 
nev^r learned self-discipline ; sheTd, it is 
true, controUed herself so as to fix her mind 
on the various branches of education in 
which she desired to excel, but the spring 
which had held her to it was now relaxed, 
she had (or rather she thought she had) 
attained her end, her education (so she 
thought, at least) was now finished, and she 
might enjoy herself after all her years of 
labour. Poor child I she had much to learn 
and much to unlearn, but as yet all uncon- 
scious that she held in her hands much of the 
earthly destiny of another as well as her own, 
she played idly with the strings, and yielded 
herself without reserve to this first intoxi* 
eating dream of earthly happiness. During 
the remainder of Charles Qrenville's stay at 
Eveleigh, which was very short, Agnes was 
constantly in a state either of intense enjoy- 
ment or grievous disappointment ; . when she 
anxiously expected some delightful conver- 
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sation, or ride, or walk, it was invariably 
marred by some imtoward circimistance, such 
as meeting the new rector, a man not only 
of high abilities but devoted to his calling as 
a parish priest ; aad when the said rector was 
invited to dinner and Agnes anticipated no 
pleasure on that evening, she derived an 
unexpected delight from the intellectual 
refinement which pervaded the highly-toned 
conversation of Mr. Selwyn and Charles 
Grenville. Her father, too, appeared to her 
in a different light in their company ; she had 
heen too much accustomed to consider him 
as a dear affectionate old man, it is true, but 
certainly not blessed with much intellect, 
and therefore — shall we supply the rest ? for 
Agnes herself would not have dared to put 
the thought into words, but truly she felt 
that the want of what she called intellect was 
an insuperable bar to any community of 
feeling between them. 

But now she saw him treated with respect 
by those whose intellectual capabilities she 
could not doubt, and she began to feel that 
she might have been mistaken; but it is hard 
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to divest one's self of an idea which has so 
grown np with one, as to produce effects 
ahnost like a second nature, and so she still 
continued to live alone in her own world of 
intellect and imagination, to which she 
cared to admit no one else, unless indeed 
that one could be Charles GrenviQe. After 
he was gone she began to grow weary of her 
usual occupations, and entered with avidity 
into a proposal of Mr. Selwyn's, that she 
should take part in the instruction of the 
school children. It amused her for a time, 
and during the summer she frequently accom- 
panied her father on short visits of a few 
days, to some of their more distant neigh- 
bours, and these interruptions prevented her 
interest from flagging, as it would have done 
had her employment been more regular, and 
continued. She also visited occasionally 
some of the cottagers, and was always ready 
to send supplies of food or clothing to any 
who were recommended to her notice by Mr. 
Selwyn ; and her father seeing the apparent 
interest she took in the people, was quite 
satisfied that she would follow in her 
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mother's footsteps, and looked forward with 
a proud and fond expectation to the time 
when she might be to him as well as to others 
something like what his wife had been during 
their short penod of domestic feUcity. Early 
in the autumn he proposed an expedition to 
the lakes, and as they would pass withiu a 
short distance of the retired nook where 
Captain Grenville (the father of our hero) 
Uved with his wife in comparative seclusion, 
(for .he had retired on half-pay in consequence 
of bad health,) it was arranged, much to 
Agnes' satisfaction, that they should make 
a passing visit to Pine Cottage, as it would 
only be a few nules out of the ordinary route, 
and Mr. Maynard desired to renew the ac- 
quaintance which he made some years before 
with so valued a friend of his wife as had 
been Mrs. Grenville. They could only re- 
main a few hours, but when they took leave 
it was not without the assurance of a hearty 
welcome the next time they passed that way, 
and if they would be content with the accom- 
modation the little cottage afforded, Mrs. 
Grenville hoped they would agree to pass a 
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night there on their return. " Where there's 
a will there's a way," says the old pro- 
verb ; and certainly the GrenviUes found a 
way to make their friends very comfortable, 
and Agnes especially found everything so 
much to her taste that she almost thought she 
could have been content to live at Pine 
Cottage instead of returning to Eveleigh, if it 
were only for the sake of looking at the 
water-colour painting of a young soldier in 
uniform, which hung over the drawing-i:oom 
mantel-piece, and seeing his mother's fond 
look of affection every time her eye rested on 
it, as she wondered, perhaps, how soon he 
would be able to come home again on leave, 
for it was evident, that when at home, 
Charles was the charm of the humble abode, 
and when absent, he was the chief subject of 
the thoughts of those who lived there. It 
might be half an hour after Agnes had retired 
to her room, when she was roused from one of 
those reveries which had grown of common 
occurrence, by a gentle tap at the door, and 
Mrs. GrenviUe entered. " If you axe not too 
tired with your journey to-day to spare a 
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little time from your night's rest, I shotJd be 
so glad to come and talk with you ;" then 
pausing for a moment, and looking tenderly 
at Agnes, she continued, — " It is the same 
face, the same eyes — do you know you are 
very like your mother ? She was the dearest 
friend I had in the world ; we were at school 
together, and many a time have we looked 
forward to spending much of our future lives 
near each other. But God willed it other- 
wise, for after my marriage, something 
always came in the way of our meeting. Still 
nothing ever changed our affection, and we 
continued to correspond till her death. One 
of her last letters, just before you were bom, 
spoke of the happiness she experienced in 
the kindness of her husband, and the increase 
of delight to which she looked forward in her 
new-bom babe, ^if indeed,' she added, 
* my happiness is not already too great to 
last ; and, therefore, I entreat you, join your 
prayers to mine, that the brightness of the 
earthly light which surroimds me may not 
dazzle me so as to make me forget the higher 
and holier joy, without which the other must 
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be worse than misery.' She was bright and 
joyous as you are, Agnes, and from what I 
have heard from her sister, Catherine Lucas, 
(whom I loved next to your mother,) her 
natural buoyancy of disposition remained to 
the last, but chastened always with a fear 
lest she should rest too much in the many 
blessings which had been given, so as to for- 
get the end for which they were bestowed." 
" I hear she was not like my Aunt Lucas," 
said Agnes ; " I always fancied they must be 
the same almost, for my mother's picture is 
so like my aunt, with just the same pensive 
expression." "They were alike, and yet 
unlike ; your aunt was naturally grave, your 
mother became so at times when under a 
sense of her responsibilities as mistress of a 
household, she was anxious that nothing 
should be left undone which belonged to her, 
in order to secure the well-being of those 
who were thus in a manner dependent upon 
her, not only for their earthly comforts, but 
to a certain extent their eternal interests. 
Even when she most rejoiced in her 
husband's love, (the purest of all earthly 
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bliss) she dreaded lest he should bestow too 
much upon her, for his own sake as well as 
hers. She was a rare instance of one who 
lived in the world, and yet out of the world." 
"I thought she seldom mixed in society," ob- 
served Agnes. "When I spoke of the world, I 
did not mean the dissipated worlds for I believe 
the word signifies our own immediate circle, 
which is, in fact, often overlooked ; and many 
persons who leave the gai/ world, become 
absorbed in a world of their own, all uncon- 
scious that they are a^ worldly-minded as 
many of those who openly acknowledge their 
pleasure to consist in parties and assemblies, 
and such like entertainments. Your mother's 
world was her home, but she lived so far 
above its cares and pleasures, that she never 
seemed to bedrawnby the visible from the pur- 
suit of the invisible." Agnes sighed, she could 
not altogether comprehend so exalted aportrait, 
but, although she dared not hope ever to re- 
semble it, there was a luxury in the con- 
templation of it — even in the sense of her 
own inferiority, and in a deep yearning love 
for the mother she had never seen, an 
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awakening of high resolves and noble pur- 
poses; and when Mrs. GrenviUe aflfectionately 
pressed her lips to her forehead, saying in a 
low deep voice, full of tenderness, " God 
bless you, my child," Agnes felt as if she 
were not altogether deprived of a mother's 
love. 
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CHAPTEE IV- 



DAY-DREAMING. 



One of the errors into which an ardent 
imagination is apt to fell, is that of "jump- 
ing at conclusions," as it is called. Now 
Agnes, without any very dear process of 
reasoning, had arrived at the conclusion that 
she was all but (in fact as good as) engaged 
to Charles Greenville. He was the first 
person that had paid her any definite atten- 
tion when she first came out — ( a young 
ladies' phrase for expressing the period of 
emancipation from the labours of the school- 
room, and introduction into society). Words 
from his lips had awakened in her feelings 
altogether new to her, and she thought she 
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loved him. Under this impression, she suf- 
fered her memory and imagination both to 
run riot; the one dwelling on words and 
actions, in themselves indifferent, but which 
the other invested with aten-fold significancy. 
She had seen many persons since Charles 
Grenville's visit to Eveleigh, and they all 
paid her that degree of attention, more or 
less, which custom or courtesy, or both, allots 
to the fair sex, and which is naturally in- 
creased when the objects of it possess any 
charm of person, manner, or accomplish- 
ment. Agnes liked attention, and received 
it with pleasure ; but she was never in com- 
pany with these strangers for a sufficient length 
of time to become intimate with them ; that is, 
all conversation in which she engaged was 
not, indeed, superficial, but it stopped short 
of the reference to her inmost feelings, which 
had been reached only by Charles Grenville's 
peculiar sympathy of words and mannei. 
Her intercourse with Mr. Selwyn had raised 
the tone of her mind, for she could perceive 
a similarity in his ideas to those of Mr. 
Grenville, which, unconsciously to herself. 
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procured for him her deepest respect, and led 
her to comply with his wishes, impUed or ex- 
pressed, withregard to the poor and the school ; 
while she knew not that the real motive by 
which she was actuated was, the feeling that 
such little actions, if known to Mr. Grenville 
would be approved of by him. Then the 
trip to the lakes, the beauty and the grandeur 
of the mountain scenery, the peaceftdness of 
the secluded valleys, the quiet rippling of the 
sixeams, and the mJhing and foaLg of the 
torrents, were all in unison with the various 
emotions which from time to time had place 
within her bosom. And last of all, the visit 
to Pine Cottage, and the motherly tenderness 
of Mrs. Grenville, doubly enhanced in that 
she was Charles's mother, had shed over her 
fond anticipations the golden rays with 
which youthful hope is wont to invest its 
dearest day-dreams. Agnes never for a mo- 
ment doubted the continuance of those feel- 
ings, neither did she attempt to restrain her 
fancy, which was ever picturing her as the 
happy wife of the man she believed herself to 
love. In whatever occupation she engaged. 
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however it might outwardly appear to claim 
her attention, it was but the mechanical 
effort of a mind entirely preoccupied with 
another subject ; yet she did not seem absent; 
she talked and sang, and visited the poor, 
and taught the children, and discussed plans 
with her father, even more eagerly than she 
had been wont to do, and all the time her heart 
was in none of these things; enshrined 
within it was an image on which her inward 
eyes were ever gazing, while her outward 
senses played their usual parts, thus render- 
ing the deception complete, both to herself 
and others. Enough has been said of the 
habit which, in a few months, had become to 
Agnes as a second nature. Few will alto- 
gether be unable to understand that she 
indulged in day-dreams till they seeemed to 
her to be realities ; few have not, at some 
period of their life, buUt castles in the an- ; 
but I would fain hope that v^y few have 
suffered these creations of a disordered fancy 
to mingle so with their daily life, as to 
render them incapable of higher and holier 
aspirations. If any such should read this. 
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let them carefdlly note the progress of the 
disease, for, surely, when the mind is healthy 
it is able to control the fancy ; but if, on the 
contrary, yon are one who cannot, by 
any means, understand so imaginative a dis- 
position, if you are too matter of jGetct to think 
it possible to live so entirely in self-created 
castles, as to be almost unconscious of the 
commoner concerns of life, do not treat this 
case as an exaggeration of poetic fancy on 
the part of Agnes Maynard's biographer ; but 
rather believe that as there are many dif- 
ferent constitutions of body in the wide world, 
and many disorders which may either be 
eradicated by the application of proper reme- 
dies, or suflfered to range imcontroUed till 
they become incurable ; so, likewise, there are 
minds so highly imaginative, that, unless imder 
the curb of a strict self-discipline, they may, 
when not timdy remedied, wk ruin to the 
unhappy possessor. Nor let me be misunder- 
stood to speak as imdervaluing the gift of ima- 
gination, for it w a gift which, when rightly 
used, may unfold rich and varied treasures 
to those in whom it dwells, as well as to 
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others, only it must never be sepaiated firom 
principle^ and neyer suffered to work for it- 
self ; for when 9elf beoomes the sabject, 
however indirectly, of onr day-dreams, and 
the occupant of our airy castles, we have 
need to be suspicious that something is wrong 
within the secret temple of the heart ; and 
when such a suspicion is awakened, it were 
surely no less than madness to restuntil we 
have searched it through and through, lest 
the vital part containing a latent disease, the 
contagion spread through the whole frame. 

Any one, who, however superficially, has 
made auy observation with regard to hrmm 
nature, must be aware that when unsustained 
and unsubdued by principle, it is fearfully 
subject to the most (apparently) unaccoimt- 
able re-actions. To pursue the analogy 
between the material and immaterial of our 
composition, let any one suppose himself 
fated to partake at every meal of some 
favourite viand, and think how soon the 
most rechercM would pall upon his satiated 
palate ; whereas, if he indulge his preference 
with moderation, not forsaking plainer and 
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wholesome food, his inclinations may undergo 
no particular change. So it is with the mind 
that dwells on one subject only, more especi- 
ally when that subject is an unwholesome 
one ; the mania may last for a shorter or 
longer period accordig to tiie disposition or 
other circumstances of the person engaged 
in so dangerous an experiment, but the time 
must and will come— unless high principle, 
seconded by a vigorous self-discipline, step in 
to avert the evil — ^the time will come when a 
thorough re-action will take place; and 
happy indeed are tiiose who are individu- 
ally the only sufferers firom such a change ; 
happy indeed if they have not to mingle in 
th0 cup of their own misery the knowledge 
of that which they have caused to others — 
to those, perhaps, who loved and trusted 
them, and who, unsuspecting the fatal cause 
of the sudden change in those so loved and 
trusted, can only wonder, and, perhaps, err 
in concluding that there is no stability in 
human affection, and take refuge in conjBrmed 
misanthropy. 
But to return to Agnes. We have seen 
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how she suffered her imagination to run wild 
on a vision of earthly happiness ; and she 
even cherished expectations of Charles Gren- 
ville's sudden appearance at the most imlikely 
moments^ to assure her of his affection and 
ask her to bless him with a return of the 
same. Of course, such anticipations were 
not realised ; in the first place, they were 
most unfounded; for he was quartered in 
Ireland with his regiment, and he had said 
when last at Eveleigh that he should be 
stationary for at least a twelvemonth after 
his return to that country ; in the next place, 
it may be taken almost as a general rule that 
our too vivid anticipations are never realised ; 
and so day after day passed by, and the 
autimm hues came and departed, and the 
trees began to look drear and winterly, and 
to raise their naked arms, as if to say — " See 
what earthly hopes are like, scattered to the 
winds like the bright leaves in which we 
gloried." And then, chasing away these 
melancholy reflections, was heard the meUow 
sound of the huntsman's horn, and the dogs 
were seen rushing full cry across the meadow, 
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A^^here in the spring-time Agnes had watched 
the Iambs ; and she was standing at the same 
window now, only with very different feelings 
to those which had come over her on that 
calm, yet joyous, spring day. She had been 
alone all the morning, her father had been 
obUged to go to the neighbonring town on 
btisiness, and Agnes had listlessly tried, first 
one employment, then another— everything 
alike wearied her; she stirred the fire, but it 
would noihwcncleaT — it was no use, she looked 
out and shivered; "it was too damp and cold 
to go to the school, no one in the village 
could possibly expect her on such a miserable 
day ; Eveleigh was getting very dull, Mrs. 
Carysfort had been so long gone to Brighton ; 
Mr. Selwyn, at least, might have called, he 
had not been to the house for a week ; the 
Vemons would be at home next month, and 
she should, at least, have a gay Christmas at 
Shelford, but that was so long to wait ;'^ and, 
as these thoughts rapidly passed through her 
mind, Agnes gave a discontented yawn, and 
thought the prospect from the window more 
desolate than ever. Had she forgotten the 
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existence of one person whose imaginary 
presence even had been wont to make sun- 
shine in her mind on the dullest day ? Alas ! 
for the stability of woman's fitncy ! a re-action 
had taken place^ and she now began to per- 
suade herself that "Mr. Grenyille never 
couldhavecaredfor her, — ^if he had, he might, 
at least, have written; but she would not 
think anything more of it, she had been very 
happy (?) before he came, and she should be 
very happy again; only she wished somebody 
would ask them to go somewhere." A 
violent ring at the hall-door interrupted her 
meditations; it was too early for a morning 
visit from any of the neighbours who were 
beyond walking distance, and besides she had 
not heard a carriage drive up. She went to 
the glass to see that her hair was smooth, and 
then took up an elegantly bound book, but 
no visitor was announced, and Agnes' wonder 
was excited, so she rang the drawing-room 
beU to inquire who had been ringing at the 
front door. Before her siunmons was an- 
sweredj however, she heard her father's voice 
in the hall, evidently giving orders of a 
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nature Ti^rhich brooked no delay, and but for a 
strange voice, -v^hich-w^asalsoaudible, shewould 
have opened the door to know the meaning 
of the mystery. It was soon solved when 
her father entered the room. ^^ Agnes, order 
one of the spare rooms to be prepared imme- 
diately, — stay, I'U speak to Mrs. Hoare (the 
housekeeper) myself," ringing the beU, 
"young Carysfort has had an ugly accident, 
they are going to bring him in here, and the 
doctor was in the village half an hour ago, 
80 I have sent to find him. Mrs. Hoare," 
he continued, as that individual appeared at 
the door, with an apron as white as snow and 
a high-crowned cap, stiff with starch, in 
which it not a little resembled in exterior 
its possessor. " Mrs. Hoare, I expect Mr. 
Carysfort to be brought in every minute, 
will you see that the largest spare room be 
got ready before he comes, and take care to 
provide everything that Mr. Brooks may 
require." " Yes, sir ;" and without further 
delay Mrs. Hoare proceeded to execute her 
master's bidding, reserving aU exclamations 
of pity and surprise at ihe accident until she 
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had time for them, for it was one of her good 
points (and to her praise be it spoken, they 
were not few) never to waste her time in 
words when action was required, and as she 
always knew exactly where everything was 
to be found and what was to be done first, 
she was a most valuable adjunct in a house- 
hold where the female who nominally pre- 
sided over it, was young and inexperienced 
like " Miss Agnes, poor dear !" as she desig- 
nated her young mistress, for whom she felt 
that strong affection firequently to be met 
with in those whose long and faithful service 
has rendered them more Mends than servants. 
The reader will have surmised that Arthur 
Carysfort was one of the party who had 
passed through the meadow in pursuit of 
the game scented by the hounds a short time 
before. He was a good horseman, but had 
been unable to avoid a fall, which so com- 
pletely stunned him, that it was impossible 
at first to tell the extent of the injury he had 
received. Mr. Scott, a Mend who was stay- 
ing with him, galloped up to Mr. Maynard's 
house to procure immediate assistance, when 
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tliat gentleman himself returned a few 
minutes later, and gave the orders which we 
have related above. There is something in- 
describably startling in the first news of a 
serious accident, whether the person who is 
the subject of it be iq general interesting to 
us or otherwise, more particularly when it 
occurs in our own immediate vicinity. There 
was something painful in the suspense with 
which Agnes Ustened to every sound, from 
tiie time when Mr. Carysfort was carried up- 
stairs to the moment of Mr. Brooks, the 
surgeon's appearance in the drawing-room, 
after a due examination of hispatient. A slight 
concussion of the brain, and a fractured arm, 
although serious enough at any other time, 
appeared light just now, when life and death 
seemed to be involved in the pronunciation 
of the surgeon's opinion. Mr. Scott, he said, 
would do all that was necessary for his friend, 
for the present, quiet was all that he needed. 
Every woman who finds herself brought in 
contact with pain and suffering, feels an irre- 
sistible desire to do something to relieve it, 
unless her woman's nature have been com- 
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pletely changed by breathing an artificial 
atmosphere. Agnes felt an imperative ne- 
cessity to do something for the sufferer, 
although the impossibility of it was not less 
present to her mind. But he was to be kept 
quiet, so she determined not to touch her 
pianoforte or harp until he was quite well ; 
and forthwith she proceeded with more 
energy than she had displayed for some months 
past, to shut up the one, and draw the cover- 
ing over the other. She had scarcely done 
so, when Mr. Selwyn wis announced. He 
had heard of the accident feom Mr. Brooks, 
whom he had met on his way from the house 
after settmg the fractured limb, and he came 
to offer his services in attending on the suf- 
ferer. He expressed great satisfaction at 
hearing that Mr. Scott was there, " for he 
may be of service to poor Carysfort in more 
ways than one," continued he, "and I am 
glad beseems to have secured him as a friend." 
^^ I do not remember to have seen him before," 
said Agnes, "and I do not even recollect 
having heard of him, but I believe, he came to 
stop with Mr. Arthur Carysfort for the sake 
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of a few days sport." " Doubtless he enjoys 
the recreation, for he is a hard reader, and 
expects soon to be called to the bar ; but I 
would take upon me to say, without hesita- 
tion, that his chief object in coming to Carys- 
fort House, just now, is to be of use in some 
way, direct or indirect, to his young host. 
I have often regretted the little intercourse 
there is between us, for I am convinced if 
young Carysfort had not been taught to con- 
sider his own gratifications as the principal 
end of his existence, he might have grown up 
very different character to that which he now 
appears. But he is young, and may even yet 
become, if not the fine noble character which 
good training might have made him, at leasts 
an estimable one. Agnes could not but feel 
interested in this entirely new view of a per- 
son whom she had been accustomed to con- 
sider a piece of live lumber, only to be 
tolerated in society for the sake of the agree- 
able gaieties which his mother was constantly 
promoting ; for, although as we have already 
seen, he could at times condescend to take 
the trouble to endeavour to be agreeable, it 
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was by no means Ids natural habit, and it 
needed a keen observation, and a mind much 
accustomed to study the mysteries of human 
nature, to discover beneath so thick a surface 
of nonchalance and indolent Mvolity the 
germs of a noble nature, which had been 
crushed in the bnd by an over-indulgent 
parent, who, withont any very deep affec- 
tion for her son, had looked npon him, and 
taught him to look npon himself, as a person- 
age of great importance, inasmnch as at some 
future period he would be the envied master 
of Carysfort House. 

For the first few days, Mr. Scott remained 
in close attendance upon his Mend, but as 
the patient continued to improve, he quitted 
him occasionally to take a little air and exer- 
cise, and join Mr. Maynard and his daughter at 
their meals. His conversation was agree- 
able, but that which Agnes most remarked was 
the deep interest he took in his friend. She ga- 
thered from all he said, that their great inti- 
macy arose from an illness which Mr. Scott 
had had while at Oxford, where he was 
a Fellow of the College in which Arthur 
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Carysfort was an Under-gradimte. They had 
merely exchanged civilities, when the latter, 
on going to call on the former, found him in 
a state of extreme weakness and debility 
from a low fever. Carysfort, at first, paid 
him such little attentions as did not interfere 
with his own amusements ; he would call in 
passing to know if he could do anything for 
him in the town, or fetch him a book from 
the Hbrary, if he chanced to be going 
that way ; until at length by a progression 
more easUy unagined than explained, these 
two most dissimilar characters became &st 
friends. It not unfrequently happens that 
the most lasting friendships are formed be- 
tween those whose dispositions are the most 
decided contrasts, and this is a benefit to 
both parties ; to those whose characters are 
inferior tiie advantage is obvious of having 
a friend of higher qualities, while to these 
the blessing of imparting good to others 
either directly or indirectly cannot be denied 
by any who beUeve that the assurance that 
" it is more blessed to give than to receive," 
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applies to the distribution of other and higher 
gifts than mere money. 

Mr. Scott was fiilly alive to the failings of 
his Mend, and endeavonred to make the best 
use of the influence which he found he had 
acquired over him, to withdraw him from the 
vain pursuit of frivolous amusements and too 
great ardour for the chase, and lead him to 
aim at higher objects than he had as yet any 
idea of. 

"I have often regretted," said he, in 
speaking of the good disposition which had 
been left uncultivated till it seemed, to most 
persons, to be lacking altogether, — " I have 
often regretted that any woman should so 
misapply the influence which is evidently 
given her for a noble end, in impairing 
rather than encouraging the seeds of virtue 
in the helpless beings committed to her care. 
I sometimes think that if Carysfort had an 
elder sister who would have exerted her ia- 
fluence on the right side, he might have been 
a more self-disciplined char*acter. The best 
Hlhing I can wish for him in default of 
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that, is that he may meet with a good wife ; 
some high-minded woman of unflinching 
rectitude of principle, with mind sufficient 
to lead him to take some interest in intel- 
lectual pursuits, and with all the softer 
qualities of woman's nature ; capable of per- 
ceiving his defects without despising their 
possessor, and to use the influence gained by 
affection in such a way that the meek and 
humble character of the wife may never be 
lost in that of the Mthfiil guide and coun- 
sellor." 

" What a picture you have drawn of a 
wife," said Agnes ; "but surely it must be 
impossible for any woman who exerts so 
great an influence as you have described to 
be unconscious of her power ; and if she be 
conscious of it, how can she meekly submit 
to the absurdities of a man who she knows 
to be her inferior ? " 

"My dear Miss Maynard," said Mr. 
Selwyn, who was present, "a woman's 
greatest power is in her weakness. You look 
incredulous, but paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is so, nevertheless. All women have an 
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influence, whether for good or evil rests 
with themselves. The circle of that in- 
fluence may be wider or narrower, according 
to circumstances ; but those who use it to 
the best purpose are, for the most part, 
unconscious of it. It is whUe they are per- 
forming their own duties in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive way, that they are working greater wonders 
than they would believe if you were to tell 
them. As to a woman despising her hus-^ 
band for any trivial absurdities, or even for 
grave feults, I can only say that she is not 
only ignorant of her duty as a wife, but 
wanting in genuine Christian hmnility. I 
see you are not satisfied, and perhaps, after 
all, it is not a point to be proved by argu- 
ment, but we see the existence of the good 
and evil influence of woman in every-day 
life among rich and poor, married and un- 
married, by the good or bad effects which 
such influence produces." 

Agnes was puzzled, and did not take much 
part in the after conversation of that even- 
ing, which was carried on by the three gen- 
tlemen, on the duties attaching to owners of 
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property; Mr. Maynard expressing his re- 
gret at the prospect of so large an estate as 
Carysfort being likely to fall into the hands 
of a careless possessor, whose chief business 
appeared to be fox-hnnting; Mr. Scott warmly 
expressing his hopes of a reformation, which 
he had no doubt had already begun in his 
Mend ; and Mr. Selwyn cordially joining in 
wishing that it may be so, but suggesting that 
changes of this kind are generally gradual, if 
they are to be of any value, and warning 
Mr. Scott not to be too sanguine, lest he 
should . expect more than was reasonable, 
and consequently be disappointed. 

Then Mr. Maynard returned to the consi- 
deration of the Carysfort estate, the present 
occupant being, as he said, " a good enough 
kind of country gentleman, an active magis- 
trate, and yet not hard towards the poor ; 
it might be better if he gave a little 
more time to such things as building 
cottages and other improvements which were 
needed by an agricultural population; but 
no one was perfect." But before the con- 
versation had arrived thus &r, Agnes had 
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ceased to be aware of what was being said : 
she was in a world of her own dreaming, 
called forth by the magic power of imagi- 
nation, j&om the materials of those few 
words, on waman^s influence^ which had opened 
to her mind's eye something new on which to 
gaze. And yet it was not really a new ob- 
ject : it was only herself under a new garb on 
wU^ d.e wJ fe.^ her mental^ioa; 
herself — ^no longer the loving and beloved, 
living only in the exchange of sympathy with 
one who understood her ; but herself exer- 
cising some invisible influence, by means of 
which the dull unmeaning sportsman should 
be transformed into the high-minded, intel- 
lectual being, clothed with every perfection 
man is capable of in his imperfect nature ; 
and to crown all, that he should owe it all 
to her, — ^to her, the meek unobtrusive wife, 
who should be remarked for her extreme 
humility, and blindness to her husband's 
faults. 

Many persons may be tempted to accuse 
this picture of exaggeration, and happy axe 
they if they really believe it to be over- 
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drawn; but let even these beware of the 
first beginning of that pernicious (I had 
almost said deadly) qimUty, vanity ; it may 
take different forms, but woe betide the 
woman, be she young or old, who suffers 
this dangerous guest to enter. When a 
woman suffers herself to love praise or power, 
she loves it to her own undoing. It is like 
i bright but false meteor, luring her on only 
to leave her at last in more gloomy darkness, 
fix>m which, if she return, it must be by the 
low, imsmooth path of penitence, with Hu- 
mility for her sworn companion. 

We need not trace minutely the progress 
of this passion in the case before us. It was 
unsuspected by aU, most of aU by Agnes her- 
self. She, indeed, was so blinded by it, that she 
thought she was acting an heroic part in her 
efforts to be agreeable to their invalid guest 
when he joined them down-stairs.' 

The weeks soon passed by, and Christmas 
found the Maynards at Shelford, where 
entertainments and diversions of all kinds 
most popular in country houses, were provided 
for the large and constantly changing party 
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there assembled. Arthur Carysfort was 
there during part of the time, and showed more 
animation than usual, which improvement 
Agnes took to herself (privately of course). 
She enjoyed herself most thoroughly, and 
had never been so successful in her powers 
of acting and affording amusement ; she 
knew she was admired, and felt it was due 
to her. After returning to Eveleigh Manor, 
whither the Vemons accompanied them, the 
same amusements ensued; and after their 
departure, just before Lent began, Agnes 
lived in a continual round of excitement. 
Quiet dinner parties, sociable reunions, end- 
ing in a dance or little visits of a few days at 
a time occurred continuaUy with Uttle inter- 
ruption till Easter. Mr. Selwyn had become 
very unsociable, Agnes thought, and said so 
once to her father, who replied " that he was 
a thoroughly excellent clergyman, and knew 
his duty, and what was more did it too,^' 
and Agnes thought no more about it. There 
was to be a great ball during the Easter 
week, and Eveleigh Manor was to be filled 
with guests, to make as large a party as 
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possible for the occasion. Mr. Maynard had 
written to Charles Grenville, and it was 
in answer to this iavitation, that the letter 
arrived which caused, the reader may remem- 
ber, a certain inexpliUle coB&sion to Agnes 
on the morning when we first introduced her 
to the reader. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Maynard was called out of the room and 
his daughter was left to her own meditations, 
which we will endeavour to describe, in order 
to throw a little more light on the after 
occurrences which we shaU have to relate. 
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Although Agnes had hastily and, ap- 
parently, carelessly perused Mr. Grenville's 
note to her father, and returned with seem- 
ing eagerness to Margaret Vernon's letter to 
herself, and entered into an animated con- 
versation on the subject of Emily's intended 
marriage; now that she was alone, she again 
took up the little sheet, which, although 
written in the usual style of one who accepts 
an invitation because he has pleasure in doing 
so, was yet to her ftdl of deeper feeling than 
the mere words implied. " He was happy to 
say that nothing but the most unforeseen 
circumstance could prevent his availing him- 
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BeH of Mr. Maynard's kindness, which he had 
not forgotten in a former pleasant visit to 
Eveleigh." At the end he begged to be kindly- 
remembered to Miss Maynard. Memory now 
asserted her power in Agnes^ mind ; it had 
long slept, but now it awoke those scenes of 
quiet enjoyment which she could not but 
associate with him and with no other ! True, 
any one might send *^kind remembrances," 
and mean nothing by it, but something said 
within her and not in a whisper, but it said 
loudly that "kind remembrances" from 
Charles Grenville meant more than a host of 
high-flown phrases from others. Then he had 
not forgotten Mr. Maynard's "kindness in a 
former pleasant visit." A remorseful pang 
shot through Agnes, " he had not forgotten" 
what had she done ? She had first accused 
him of forgetting, and then had forgotten 
herself. But surely Mr. Grenville would 
himself have been the first to commend her 
attention and kindness to an invaUd, and she 
did not cause Mr. Carysfort to be brought 
into the house, and it would have been cruel 
pot to try and make him comfortable when 
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he was there. So she tried in vain to excuse 
her inconstancy. Alas ! She was not accus- 
tomed to analyse her motions of action, she 
knew not that vanity was the bitter root 
from which her present uneasiness arose ; stiU 
less did she suspect that the commencement 
of all was the want of self-discipline, on that 
first day when she had given herself up to 
her newly-discovered happiness without 
reserve. There she sat, hopelessly regretting 
the past, but without resolution to meet the 
future, wishing that something might happen 
— what she neither knew nor cared, to prevent 
his coming. " I have gone too far with Mr. 
Carysfort to go back, besides, he lives so 
near it would be very awkward, I could 
not be cool to him now, and Mrs. Carys- 
fort is always so kind." Was Mrs. 

GrenvOle's kindness then forgotten ? No, for 
Agnes sighed — ^but a truce to these gloomy 
reflections, for the butler, supposing (which 
was the fact) that she had forgotten to ring 
the bell, came unsummoned, to remove the 
breakfast things ; and this recalled Agnes to 
the common wants of life, and she proceeded 
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with a quicker step than usual to the 
housekeeper's room, where Mrs. Hoare 
had been waiting with imperturbable 
patience to receive orders for the coming 
week, and in a few minutes Agnes was as 
much engaged in the mysteries of courses 
and removes, and aU the et-ceteras of a well- 
a^>ointed table, as if she had made these 
things the object of her thoughts for years. 
It was but a short reUef, however, and it 
would be difficult to say exactly in what 
manner the long hours of that long day 
passed by ; every moment was one of torture. 
While Agnes was arranging the drawing- 
room, the thought would come iato her mind 
of the day she had arranged it when 'he -^as 
there, it one time she detennined to give 
up Arthur Carysfort at once; then, like a chill, 
oame over her the fact, that Charles Grenville 
had never said he loved her; she was excited 
when he was there last, and she might have 
mistaken many thiugs which then seemed 
plain. She felt almost certain that Arthur 
Caaysfort had some definite intentions, for 
he had done for her what he had never to 

E 
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her knowledge done for any young lady 
before, lie had written to town for some new 
music and ridden over himself to bring it. Of 
course, this must mean something. She rea- 
soned and counter-reasoned till she was fairly 
bewildered, but without coming to any con- 
clusion ; aad it was a positive relief, when 
her father having finished all his out-door 
business, came into the drawing-room, shortly 
before some of the guests were to arrive. A 
few of the most distant came the day before 
the ball, the Carysforts not until the next 
day, which was also the day on which Mr. 
(Jrenville was expected, so that Agnes haO 
one day's reprieve, She entertained her 
father's guests with her accustomed good- 
breeding and liveliness, and she had a natural 
grace of manner added to a slight diffidence 
when doing the honors at home, which gave 
no little charm to all ^he said and did, ^he 
went to bed tired ; npthing is so wearying as 
harrasging thoughts, abpve all when concealed 
or rather stifled by the flow of conversation. 
The next day was spent in showing some of 
the finest views to the Misses Medland, wjip 
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being very fond of sketching, and fancying 
themselves great geniuses in that line, never 
went Out without a whole drawing parapher- 
nalia, which frequently returned home 
again as it had been brought out. It was 
tiresome in the extreme to Agnes, who 
possessed a true painter's perception of the 
beajitifiil, to waste time in listening to the 
most absurd remarks, showing utter ignorance 
of the first principles of the art, while Mrs. 
Medland complacently flattered herself that 
her daughters were decidedly good artists, 
"and if they only had time and the day had 
been a little warmer, they might really make 
sometiung of the prospect from the terrace 
where they stood." 

The gentlemen were all gone to a pet farm 
of Mr, Maynard's, at some distance from the 
house, and so Agnes had the pleasure of 
entertaining Mrs. and the Misses Medland, 
all through that interminable day. Dis- 
agreeable as it was, however, it had one good 
effect, namely, that of drawing her entirely 
from herself and her own inward uneasiness ; 

80 that when the Carysforts and other guests 
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arrived, she had had no time to grow nervous 
with apprehension, and received them as 
\mxal. All had retired to prepare for dinner 
on the evening of the ball^ and Charles Gren- 
ville had not yet arrived. Agnes thought 
he might have come after she went to her 
room, and needlessly delayed finishing her 
toilette from a fear of finding herself alone 
with him, if she should be ready before the^ 
rest of the company. The consequence was, 
she heard the large dinner-bell ring before 
she descended the stairs, and then as she 
hastily ran down, she resolved " to be guided 
by circumstances in her conduct." Such is 
too frequently the resolution of weak minds, 
(for surely vain minds may be called weak so 
long as their vanity remains, otherwise Agnes 
had not what is usually called a weak mind,) 
without sufficient judgment to shape out for 
themselves a course of action or sufficient 
energy to pursue it, they find themselves iji 
the position of a person, who, having ap- 
proached a point where two separate paths 
branch out of the main road, is uncertain 
which one to take; and so, having arrived 
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(fiit this mental predicament, they stand still 
and take neither until forced hy circumstances, 
as they imagine, into one of them. Agnes was 
Hot the last down Stairs, Miss Lucy Medland 
tiiade her appearance just before dinner was 
announced, with many apologies for her 
lateness, "But she had been unable," she said, 
"to resist commencing a sketch of that sweetly 
pretty view from her dressing-room window." 
Agnes heard, as though she heard not, one 
of the number was missing; dinner was 
annoimced, and she found herself walking 
into the dining-room, leaning on Arthur 
Carysfort^s arm. There was one cover too 
many on the table, and as the servants were 
removing it, Mr. Maynard said, " Leave that 
place, Mr. GrenviUe may arrive before dinner 
is over." Now, it so happened, that the place 
left vacant was on the other side of Arthur 
Carysfort, who not having acquired the cha- 
racter of being very agreeable, notwith- 
standing he had grown more conversible of 
late, was not very much sought after, and so 
in common courtesy, Agnes could do no less 
than make the dinner as pleasant to him as 
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she was able, and he in return could not do 
less than secure her as a partner for the first 
dance. As the yacant place remamed so 
until dinner was over, «rcumstances were 
evidently in fevour of Arthur Carysfort; and 
so Agnes for the rest of the evening, gra- 
ciously received whatever attention he was 
pleased to bestow upon her, drinking tea 
when she w^ not thirsty, and sitting in the 
warmest comer when she was already too 
warm, fancying that she was thus proving to 
him her sense and recognition of the feeling 
which, to the best of her belief, prompted his 
most ordinary acts of courtesy towards her. 

Nothing but illness ever prevented Mr. 
Maynard from breaifasting at his usual 
hour when in his own house, consequently, 
on the morning after the ball he had 
partaken of his morning meal, and already 
transacted some farming business before any 
one else made their appearance. Agnes 
and Mrs. Carysfort were the first who 
came down-stairs, and soon afterwards the 
rest straggled in at different times, so that 
breakfast was prolonged to a late hour. Some 
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of the party took their leave on that day, and 
those who remained sauntered about the 
grounds, talking probably (if they were 
young, and not sufficiently experienced in 
balls to have found out that they are all 
formed on thesame unmeaning model)talking 
over the last night's amusement, or relating 
various events which, however interesting 
they may have been to themselves or their 
hearers, have no pretension whatever to be 
chronicled in the pages of history. Mrs. 
Carysfort expressed to Ames her hope that 
it would norLconveniencrher fether or her- 
self if they were to remain till the next day, 
as she thought it would be cruel to the 
horses to take them out again so soon after 

they had been to the town of and back. 

"But if this interfered in the slightest degree 
with any arrangements of Mr. Maynard's, she 
would not think of such a thing." Agnes 
could only beg that she would remain as long 
as suited her convenience, and be very happy 
to see her at Eveleigh at any time, and for 
any length of time, that she liked. Circum- 
stances did certainly fevour Arthur Carysfort. 
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"I could not foresee all this/' thought^ 
Agnes; "and as Mr. Grenville never came, 
after all, it is well that I did not set my 
mind toomuch upon seeing Mm. Mr. Carys- 
fort is very good-natured, whatever people 
may say of him; and /can always make him 
talk.'' 

It was the second day after the ball, and 
Agnes was once more alone with her fether 
at Eveleigh Manor. Mrs. Carysfort's car- 
riage had just driven from the door, her son 
had taken his leave and mounted his horse, 
leaving Agnes in a state of — shall we call it 
disappointment or surprise, that he had not 
endeavoured to come to an understanding 
with her. It was her vanity that was hurt, 
for she felt that die possessed the power of 
pleasing, and^ she had taken no small pains to 
exercise that power in the present case, more 
especially when the non-appearance of Charles 
Grenville seemed to confirm her notion that 
he had never cared for her after all ; a notion 
which proceeded, in the first instance, from 
the reaction of an over-wrought expectation 
of a speedy result of his visit to Eveleigh 
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the year before. She had yet to learn what 
a timid, delicate flower is true love, when it 
is a question of its own happiness ; how it 
dares not touch that which it most longs for, 
in the fear that the effort to obtain it may 
end in disappointment; and yet this very 
same retiring, self-hiding principle can be, 
when its service is needed by its object, more 
bold, more self-devoted than any other which 
sways the heart of man, for "love is strong 
as death — ^yea, o'er death prevaileth." 

"Just fold and send this note, my dear," 
said Mi. Maynard, as he returned to the draw- 
ing-room, after handing Mrs. Carysfort into 
her carriage. " I shall not stay out very long 
this morning, and if you Uke we can take a 
ride this afternoon, but Baker is waiting to 
speak to me about some timber, and I must 
not keep him any longer." 

Agnes left the room to accomplish her 
father's commission, and on her return, as 
she laid her hand upon the door, she heard a 
weU-remembered voice speaking in old 
familiar tones. 
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Her legs almost refused to do their office, 
but instantly recovering herself and putting 
down as best she might the outward signs 
of the conflicting feelings which were tearing 
her very heart, she entered the room, flushed 
indeed as if with running down stairs too 
hastily, but otherwise looking much us usual, 
and putting out her hand said, gaily, 

"How do you do, Mr. Grenville? we 
began to think you had forgotten your en- 
gagement." 

" I could never do thut^^^ he replied, in a 
marked manner. " I was explaining to Mr. 
Maynard that I was detained m London by 
the illness of a brother officer, who, having 
none of his family with him, I was, of course, 
unwilling to leave imtil the arrival of his 
brother, who I immediately summoned from 
the coimtry, the poor fellow being unable to 
write himself from sheer weakness. I knew 
nothing of his illness imtil the day I was to 
have started for this place, when, calliag at 
the lodgiags he usually frequents when in 
town, to inquire where he was, I found he 
had been ill ever since he left^ us, on leave 
of absence." 
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" Well, you were fio* better employed than 
we were on Tuesday night," said Mr. May- 
nard. " I believe I went to sleep while the 
dancing was going on, those late hours do not 
suit me, but the young people enjoyed them- 
selves, and one is willing to be tired some- 
times for the sake of a little girl like this," 
putting his armround Agnes, as she gave h\m 
the note which she had just folded and sealed. 
" I know you will excuse me, Grenville, for 
I have been keeping a man waiting for more 
than a quarter of an hour, and his time is 
precious ; but you will ride with us this after- 
noon, I will order the horse you rode before," 
and without waiting for an answer, Mr. 
Maynard left his daughter Ute-d-Ute with 
Mr. Grenville. 

" You did not really think I had forgotten? 
you could not suppose me capable of forgetting 
to come to Eveleigh ?" 

Agnes felt confused and took refuge, as on 
a former occasion, although from a very 
diflferenjt kind of feeling, in leading the way 
to the window, saying as she did so— 

^' Papa has mad some alterations since you 
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were here, will you come and look at the 
flower-garden ?" 

" Let me fetch your parasol, shall I find 
it in the haU ? nay, you must not come out 
quite unprotected," as Agnes protested she 
did not want one. " Well, then, you must 
let me shade you with my umbrella, for it is 
quite a May sun, and the March winds seem 
to have invaded April." 

A^es could not refuse the proffered kind- 
ness, the action was small in itself, but love 
stamps a priceless value of its own upon the 
most trivial deeds. She strove to talk with 
volubility of the alterations past, present, and 
to come, in the garden, terrace, &c., but her 
companion was silent and did not seem inter- 
ested in the subject. They were standing 
on the terrace looking at the ^me view 
which Agnes had brought the Misses Medland 
to admire, but she could not now point out its 
beauties, — she stood with her hand on Mr. 
Grenville's arm, trembling inwardly like a 
prisoner who feels that his fete is about to be 
pronounced, only that in this case her own 
lips would seal her doom. Outwardly she 
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VTBB immoyably calm. Charles Gfrenville 
stood aad looked at the sunny hair parted 
from the fair forehead, and fiilllng in luxu- 
riant tresses on each side of those cheeks 
which involuntarily blushed beneath Mb 
gaze, although the blue eyes wore fixed 
upon the groundy Then, after a painful 
silence, he said in the same gentle tone 
with which he had begun to speak of early 
memories twelve months since, 

"You are very happy here, and yet if 
it were possible to add to the happiness 
you already enjoy, if deep affection, such 
as I have never felt for any other human 
being can make you happy, it is yours; 
Agnes." She trembled violently, but an- 
swered not. The suspense was too painful. 
" May I ask your father ? " he continued. 

" No, no 1 " exclaimed Agnes suddenly, 
" I beg your pardon, indeed, indeed I have 
been very wrong; I did not know — I 
mean — I do not wish to give you pain, 
but—" 

"But you do not return my feelings; 
well then do not distress yourself," and 
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the gentle manly voice became choked and 
hoarse, and the sentence he would have 
uttered died away in silence. One more 
effort, one more convulsive struggle, and the 
worst would be over, he must conquer selfish- 
ness for the sake of the being he loved ; she 
must not be deprived of-the opportunities, 
however, few of seeing her mother's early 
friend, because she could not love the son of 
that friend. He spoke in his old voice once 
more. 

"Agnes, for the sake of your mother 
and mine, let this be forgotten. Never shall 
the mention of it pass my lips again to your- 
self or any other. When and where (if 
ever) we meet again, I know not ; but do 
not let the memory of this (he had almost 
said, unhappy) moment rise up between us. 
You shall always find in me a friend for the 
sake of those early days ; say that I may 
look for the same in you." Agnes held out 
her hand in token of assent, for she could 
not speak, and a mute pressure on both 
sides sealed the compact. 

As they walked towards the house, 
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Charles Grenville explained that his un- 
foreseen delay in town would cause a delay 
likewise in his yisit to Pine Cottage, 
" Where my mother is expecting me to- 
day ; and, as I cannot disappoint her, I must 
ask Mr, Maynard to excuse my paying him 
this shabby yisit. •! shall find him on the 
farm, and therefore will wish you good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Agnes, at the same time 
plucking a young rosebud from a monthly 
rose-tree that grew on the wall of the house ; 
but just as she was going to offer it to him, 
it fell to pieces. There was a worm inside. 
It was a singular coincidence. 

Agnes would fain have retired alone to 
her chamber, but solitude was denied her 
for the present. Mr. Selwyn was in the 
drawing-room when she entered; he had 
to apologise, he said, for his inability to dine 
there on the preceding evening, but the un- 
expected axrival of a friend had prevented 
him. He then began a very animated con- 
versation about books, which would have 
been highly interesting to Agnes at any 
other time, but she found it difficult 
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just now to fix her attention. Mr. Selwyn 
was a keen observer ; he saw that she was 
pre-occupied ; but with what, he had not 
an idea. He knew nothing of Mr. Gren- 
ville's short visit and sudden departure, for 
he had not re-entered the house with Agnes, 
but after taking leave -of her, had gone 
through the garden to seek Mr, Maynard. 
Mr. Selwyn, besides feeling it to be his duty 
to endeavour to do good of some kind to all 
within his reax^h, felt a peculiar interest in 
Agnes's character, partly from her position, 
which in itself was a difficult one — a mother- 
less girl so young at the head of her father's 
house, and partly because Agnes was her- 
self an interesting person. She had evi- 
dently fine qualities, but she acted so 
constantly from impulse, that they were 
not each allowed their due proportion in 
forming her character. She was as eager at 
one time about a poor cottager, or a class 
in ike school, as she was at another about 
a ball, or a tableau vivant She was not 
wholly given to gaiety, neither was she 
devoted to good works. Whatever pleased 
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her for ihe time seemed to command all her 
Clergies, until she was tired of it; in a 
word, she had no self-discipline. 

On the morning of which we are speak- 
ing, Mr, Selwyn thought it prudent not to 
pursue the conversation, for which she Was 
evidently disinclined ; he thought her mind 
was unhinged by the society of which he 
feared she had lately had more than waa 
good for her ; and, hoping that a few judi- 
cious hints occasionally given might assist 
in gradually forming a steady, consistent cha- 
racter, out of many at present entangled but 
brilliant materials, he said, as he rose to 
take his leave, — " I hope, Miss Maynard, 
you will soon be at the school again. You 
have been otherwise engaged lately ; but I 
am sure you do not forget your poor neigh- 
bours. Old Sally was lamenting to me 
the other day that she had^not seen you 
lately." 

" I reaUy have been very idle, and I am 
quite ashamed; but I hope next week to 
make up for my past neglect, for we have 
no more engagements at present." 
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Mr. Maynard returned just as Mr. 
Selwyn was leaving the house; then fol- 
lowed luncheon, and afterwards the proposed 
ride, during which, and throughout the day, 
Agnes had the painful task of listening to 
her father's regrets at the necessity of 
Charles Grenville's departure, without being 
able to assent, for it was in truth to her a 
relief that he was gone. When she retired 
before dinner, she began to consider what 
had passed, and she came to the conclusion 
that she could not have acted otherwise than 
she had done. From what she knew of 
Charles Grenville, she felt convinced that 
his wife must love him unreservedly, de- 
votedly, even as he would love her ; unless 
she could do this, then, she was right in re- 
fusing to become his wife. She thought she 
had loved him once, but she was sure now 
that she must have been mistaken ; if she 
had done so, she could not have passed so 
easily to another. Did she really love 
Arthur Carysfort? she next asked herself. 
She thought she did as much as it was in 
her nature to do so, but if he did not pro- 
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pose soon, would she be likely to change 
again. She could not answer this question, 
she felt her own instability, and then began 
to ponder over the laws of human affection, 
till she became lost in airy speculations, and 
at last ended in vainly wishing she had been 
Charles Grenville^s sister, that she might 
console him under his present disappoint- 
ment, for such she was sure he felt it to be, 
although to what extent she was profoundly 
ignorant. 

The weeks passed by, and Agnes again 
became interested in the parish duties. She 
wondered that Mr. Carysfort had neither 
spoken to her before he left home, nor 
written since his departure into a distant 
county, where he had paid a long visit. At 
length she was one day startled by a report 
that he was going to be married. 

" Do you believe it. Papa ? " she asked. 

" Yes, dear ; I see no reason to doubt it. 

There is not much in him to attract a 

woman's affection; but some of them are 

mightily taken with the idea of a fine 

iouse. I hope she will not find she has 
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made a miBtake when it is too late, whoeYef 
she may be. !N'ow, such a man as Charles 
Grenyille, hying, as he now does, ahnost 
upon his pay in the army, would be to my 
Xd (even'if hi, unde's^perty, whii 
is settled on him, were to be cast to the 
winds to-morrow), a richer portion for any 
young woman, than such a one as young 
Carysfort, with a thousand times his 
estate." 

It is but just to Mr. Arthur Carysfort to 
explain that he had not been trifling with 
Agnes. The attention he had paid her was 
in pure gratitude for her kindness, and 
titat of her father, when he met with his 
accident. It had opened his eyes to the fact 
that women were not, after all, to be despised, 
and he began to think a wife would be very 
desirable, but it never entered his head to 
make Agnes his own; for his mother, in 
her anxiety to get him married, had so tor- 
mented him with praising by turns all the 
young ladies in the neighbourhood who 
were not penniless, that he not unnaturally 
preferred choosing for himself, and accord- 
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ingly, having really fallen in love with a 
young lady at the house of the friend with 
whom he had been staying, he quickly 
proposed, and was accepted. 

Poor Agnes knew nothing of this, she be- 
lieved he had trifled with her, and she felt 
it bitterly. She would have made him so 
happy, she thought, if he would have let her. 
Was there not one who woi^ld have done the 
same for her ? 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

It was the festival of St. Barnabas; and 
all the school children were gathered in the 
country churchyard at Shelford, in their 
holiday attire, at an earlier hour than need 
be, if they only came to join in the festival 
service ; but, there was something evidently 
unusual expected to take* place, if one might 
judge from the eager looks of the children 
towards the road leading from the park. 
Presently the soimd of wheels was heard 
in the distance ; then, as it came nearer, 
all eyes were bent in one direction; a 
form dressed in simple bridal attire was 
aUghting from one of the carriages ; and as 
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she passed along the path, showers of bou- 
quets made of flowers, both wild and culti- 
vated, were thrown by the children at her 
feet. Then the whole party entered the 
church orderly and reverently ; the children 
followed, and took their usual places, and all 
in silent wonder (for many of them had 
never before witnessed a wedding), looked on, 
while Ernest Grey and Emily Vernon plighted 
their troth one to the other ; they heard the 
Eeverend Edward Vernon, pronounce them 
to be "man and wife together, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;" and not one in that congregation, 
whether young or old, conscious or uncon- 
scious of the solemn import of the holy 
ceremony which they witnessed,— not on< . 
was preeent there, who did not from thei 
heart wish the bride as much happiness a 
mortal is capable of enjoying. 

Emily was beloved by all who knew her, 
whether rich or poor ; light-hearted and fre6 
fi'om sorrow of her own, she had yet always 
kind words and ready compassion for all who 
needed it ; but chiefly she was beloved by 
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the children ; she had made herself as one of 
them in their holiday sports ; she had always 
smiles and caresses for the youngest, and 
scarcely an infant in arms, however jealous 
of the presence of a stranger, failed to over- 
come its shyness, and to thawbeneaththe sun- 
lahine of her love. She had no taste for 
teaching, it is true, and yet her class was 
always as orderly and obedient as that over 
which Margaret presided — so true it is that 
love can surmount all obstacles, and Emily's 
nature seemed to be all love. She had been 
the life of her own home, the delight and 
plaything of her father in her early years, 
and the cheerer of his graver moments as 
she grew into girlhood. It seemed to be her 
S^ole business to make others happy; she 
amused her mother's languid hours, and was 
always ready to take Margaret's place in the 
carriage, or to assist her in carrying out any 
plan of Edward's in the village. Happy 
herself, and the instrument of happiness to 
those about her, she had never dreamed of 
any change taking place in her present state 
of life. She was so happy in the exchange 
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of affection with those to whom she was 
bound by natural ties, that she never sought 
or wished for any closer union with another ; 
and when Ernest Gray, the chosen friend of 
her brother, revealed his sentiments, she be- 
lieved, in the simplicity of her heart, that 
he intended to propose to Margaret. "He 
is too good for mcy Edward," said she ; " are 
you sure he means it ?" When once assured 
of the fact, she loved him as devotedly as 
any man could desire; and henceforth she 
felt that wherevQr he might be, that was her 
home ; not that this new affection took the 
place of that which she had always cherished 
for her own family ; but, being stronger, it 
completely absorbed the other. He told her 
that the life of a missionary was one of 
labour and weariness, and if not entered 
upon and persevered in with a spirit of self- 
devotedness^ it might even become iricsome 
and distasteful; but she had counted the 
cost ; she knew not by experience, it is true^ 
what she was about to undertake ; but she 
remembered how she had at first been in*- 
clined to give up teaching in the school, and 
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how the love of Christ and of His little ones, 
for His sake, had incited her to continue, as 
a duty, that which she could not choose as a 
pleasure ; and she knew that all duties which 
are set before us are possible of performance, 
if we only undertake them in the right 
spirit, and, therefore, when she promised to 
become the wife of Ernest Gray, she pur- 
posed also to share in all his labours of love, 
whether in themselves wearisome or other- 
wise ; although she could not at that moment 
realise to herself the possibility of anything 
being wearisome in which she could be en- 
gaged with him. There were moments, in- 
deed, when a feeling of regret would pass 
over her usually buoyant spirit, as she 
thought of the many miles of ocean that 
would shortly divide her jfrom her father and 
the other loved ones of her home ; but 
ttiese moments of melancholy were not of 
long continuance, for they were always 
followed by the anticipation of the comfort 
she mi^t be to Ernest, and the happy home 
in which they would live together ; whether 
that home were in a desert or a city mattered 
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not to her; they would be together, they 
would be happy. 

It would be difficult to describe the 
feelings of the other mmates of Shelford 
at the prospect of Emily's marriage. Sir 
John felt that he was entrusting his daughter 
to one who was well worthy of the charge, 
and he reflected that had she not married Mr. 
Gray, she might have lived, indeed, in 
greater luxury than he either could or 
would think it right to offer her, but with 
some one of uncongenial disposition, who, so 
£ar from rendering her married life a change 
for the better, might have made her look 
back with regret and longing to the days 
passed in her youth in her father's house. 
Sir John was not a selfish man ; he never 
wished or expected his daughter to remain 
at home for his particular happiness, and if 
she married, he wished her husband to 
appreciate her as he had done himself, and 
therefore, whatever unavoidable sorrow he 
mi^t feel at the prospect of parting from 
her, it was considerably lightened by the 
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assurance wliich he could not but feel, that to 
her there would be no loss, smce she would 
find in her husband all, and more than aU the 
affection which she had hitherto found in 
him. Lady Vernon took it as a matter of 
course that Emily must have married some 
day, she was too gay and light-hearted to 
remain all her life at home ; still she thought 
she might as well have settled in England ; 
but as Sir John had freely consented, and 
she had no reason for doing otherwise, she 
took the matter very quietly. She certainly 
wished that Margaret had a little more of 
Emily's cheerfulness, but she should learn, 
she supposed, to do without her in time. 
Lady Vernon was some years older than her 
two sisters, Mrs. Lucas and Mrs. Maynard ; 
she was amiable, and if she had no decided 
virtues, she was equally free from pro- 
minent faults. She was well content with 
her position, but the satisfaction she felt 
showed itself in a very innocent self-com- 
placency, which made her disposed to be 
pleased with all around her; no difficult 
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tnatter certainly, for Sir John spared no 
pains to render everything as agreeable 
as a kind-heart and a liberal purse could 
do, and Lady Vernon never had a reasonable 
wish ungratified. She had no depth of 
character or any strong affection, but she 
Jiad sufficient common-sense not to encroach 
upon her husband's indulgence. She felt 
that there imd been a deficiency in her 
own mental cultivation, and she desired that 
the same error might not be extended to 
her children. She was fortunate beyond her 
own wishes in the governess she engaged 
for them, and she never knew how much of 
Margaret's steady firmness of character and 
Emily's disciplined vivacity was owing to 
Miss Gladstone's judicious training. In 
feet, the girls would have bestowed upon 
their gov^ness all the love which belongs 
to a mother; but she, with a rare self-denial, 
had taught them as a matter of course to 
feel as well as behave with filial affection 
and respect, and rather avoided than sought 
the display of affection which they were so 
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ready to lavish upon her. By this means 
Lady Vernon never felt the slightest jealonsy 
of Miss Gladstone's influence, the extent of 
which, from its being always used in the right 
direction, she did not know; and as the 
childr^s behaviour towards their mother 
was unexceptionable, she never inquired by 
what stepa it was attained. Margaret indeed 
needed all the self-discipline she could 
exercise ;to preserve her in right sentiments 
towards her mother^ for she had naturally so 
qiuck a p^reepiion of the little weaknesses 
which were a part of Lady Vernon's 
character, that it was only a high religious 
principle continually controlling her thoughts 
as well as her words and actions, which kept 
her from allowing herself to dwell on the 
littleness of mind which these weakne^es 
betra3red. She oouldnot but be eon^ous 
that Miss Gladstone was the superior of tiie 
two, but as she had the daily example of 
the superior defi^mng in all humility (not 
with the servile deference of a dependent) 
to the wishes and authority of one who was 
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mentally fer beneath her, she might well 
imitate that which was ever before her as a 
living illustration of the instructions whijch 
she daily received. Of Edward we shall 
speak more presently, for we shall explain 
bow ttie day which sealed the happiness of 
Ernest and Emily was to him one of uli- 
usual trial, and yet no one who witnessed the 
cakn composure with which he fulfilled his 
office as priest on that morning, both liuring 
the marriage ceremony and the festival 
service which followed it, would have dis- 
covered aught in look or tone which betrayed 
tte.g«>AiaHB. In eonaid^ration o/hi. 
feelmgs, for he too had been on the point of 
union with one he loved, when she was 
taken jfrom him suddenly by death, Emily 
had entreated that her own wedding should 
be Bs private as possible ; that is to say, she 
had begged to have no one invited 
to the house excepting their near relations, 
and her valued friend and former governess, 
Miss Gladstone. Of course, if no one was 
invited, no one could be affi*onted, and a 
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quiet marriage was so much more to the 
taste of Ernest Gray than a gay one, 
that Edward was not even conscious that 
any consideration for Mmself was the 
reason that his mother in this instance was 
so ready to forego her usual fondness for 
entertaining company, and himself ac- 
quiesced cordially in the arrangement. As 
the newly-married couple were to return to 
Shelford before they finally left the country, 
there was no final leaYe-taking after the 
marriage ; a few tears were shed, it is true, 
by the sisters, as they stood in the little 
sitting-room where they had once studied 
together; a crowd of early memories no 
doubt rose up in the minds of both, but 
they had no words to utter that which 
stirred within them ; and after one long em- 
brace, and a silent prayer for each other, 
they descended to the drawing-room, as if 
nothing unusual had occurred, or was about 
to occur, whUe they waited the arrival of 
the travelling carriage which was to convey 
the bride and bridegroom from Shelford. 
Agnes felt strangely desolate on that day, 
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for she thouglit of one to whom she would 
so gladly have been all that Emily was no^ 
to Ernest. And yet she knew that such re- 
grets must be put down ; he would soon be 
the husband of another ; she asked herself 
if she would prevent it even if she could; 
and the answer came from the depth of her 
heart, like a hollow, sepulchral "No!" Her 
pride revolted from the idea' of bestowing 
love that she thought had been acknow- 
ledged, and then spumed, and trampled on. 
She certainly no longer loved Arthur Carys- 
fort (had she ever done so?) but what 
then? She felt lonely, as if she had no 
part in the happiness around her. True, 
the .friend of her childhood, her all but 
sister, would in a few weeks be no longer on 
he same soil, and who could tell whether 
they would ever meet again in this world ? 
but still it was not this which made the 
heart of Agnes heavy ; if Emily had been 
to remain always in England, she would 
have felt the same. Agnes could not tell 
what made her fed so utterly wretched, 
and while she was vainly striving to solve 

F 3 
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tile doabt whieii kept nsixig up in ker 
mmd, thdt after aQ she miffM not be the 
victim of a hopeless attadiinent, which she 
had till that mom^t^iooiiXEged herself in 
believing that she tras, and yet tmable to ac- 
count for her present depression of sforits 
from any other cause, her meditations woe 
brokenby the entranceof Margaretand Emily. 
Ernest had be^a sitting on Hie sofit talking to 
Lady Vernon, while Sir Jf^ and Mr. May- 
nard were standing apart in a window, Ed- 
ward and Miss Gladstone were gone to give 
some directions abont the festivity which Was 
about to commence for the villagers. On a 
sign from Emily, Ernest came towai^ her, 
and they both approached Agnes, to whom 
Emily said, as she put into her hand a small 
ornament, "You will wear this for our sake, 
dear Agnes; it contains both oiir hair, and you 
know Ernest is as much your brother as I 
have ever been your sister." "And you will 
let me take a brother^s privilege," saidEmest, 
saluting her. There are moments wh^ a 
tone of kindness seems to awaken new life 
within us, however dreary and barren may 
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have appeared^ but an instant previously, the 
wilderness of our heart ; one little action, or 
word, or even look of affection, turns the waste 
into a br^ht oasis, the memoiy of which, 
long after the scene itself has passed away 
among the things that ha/ve been, often rises 
up to cheer the drooping spirits like a voice 
£rom another world. 60 it was with Agnes ; 
she had just been lamenting inwardly her 
loneliness, and now she was recalled to a 
sense of the "loving hearts aud true" that 
in a measure were hers ; from that moment 
she had a sisterly affection for Ernest, while 
that which she had hitherto felt for Emily 
was deeper than it had been before. Xove 
is essentially communicative, not in words 
but in actions ; it cannot lie still, but it must 
be ever occupied. No wonder then that 
Agnes, under the influence of tiiis affection, 
took delight ia assisting at the feast which was 
provided for all the inhabitants of Shelford 
village, no wonder that she served with uu- 
tiriiiLg assiduity the appetites of the children 
who had been Emily's especial charge ; and 
in the happiness mingled with regrets which 
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she saw and heard^ Agnes bad forgotten her 
own sorrow and ahnost her own joy. The 
evening service was over, the villagers were 
dispersing-some to their homes, aad some to 
finish the day with a walk in the woods and 
fields ; Miss Gladstone hada message to give to 
afevonriteoldwoman, aj^ro^^^ of Emily's, who 
was too infirm tooome as fer a^ the church ; 
Edward, on quitting the churchyard, bent 
his steps towards the rectory to see Mr. Hutch- 
ings, the good old Eector, who was ill ; Lady 
Vernon had retired to her room soon after the 
departure of the bride and bridegroom, and de- 
sired not to be disturbed till dinner-time, as she 
felt fatigued, and thought she should probably 
sleep ; and the two elder gentlemen being en- 
gaged together, Margaret and Agnes wended 
their way homewards beneath the shadow 
of the branching elms that formed a delight- 
ful avenue fi'om the Park gate to the house. 

^^ It has been a trying day for Edward," 
said Margaret, and I am glad for his sake 
that it is over." 

" You mean on account of Miss Stanley's 
death," rejoined Agnes, " and yet it did not 
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seem to me tliat Edward felt* at all melan- 
choly, besides, it was so long ago ; before 
you went abroad.'' 

" You do not know Edward, Agnes ; that 
very ealmness which deceives so many is to 
me an index of the depth of sufltering which 
it conceals. I witnessed his agony during 
the first stages of his grief, and his moments 
of composure were by far more fearful than 
those in which his firmness gave way. But 
why should I talk to you of sorrow and 
suffering, your young life has hitherto been 
^dZ^'and'J^it long ren-in so." 

" I like to hear about Edward, I was so 
young when all this happened, not out of the 
school-room, and I never heard the whole 
history. Of course, papa knew all about it, 
but Emily did not say much in her letters, 
and," added Agnes, blushing, " I must be 
very elfish ; I never thought much about it 
before." 

" It was quite natural," said Margaret, 
soothingly; ^^ how should you know anything 
of the mystery of suffering ? But Edward 
and I were companions Jfrom our cradle, and 
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all that touched him had power oyer me, we 
had the same joys, and gladly would I have 
had his grief could it have spared him." 

"One thing I wish to ask you," said 
Agnes, "how came he to take orders? I 
was so puzzled when I heard of it, for papa 
said at the time that it was perfectly un- 
necessary, and in &ct he seemed to think it 
strange that an only son, and the heir to so 
large a property should take such a step ; 
and yet he spoke of Edward with a kind of 
reject at the same time.'' 

" You know that the living of Shelf or d 
belongs to my &ther ; and it seems to have 
been a dream of Edward's from his earliest 
infiuicy, to minister at some future period in 
Shelford Church. He was a child of few 
words, but his early fencies (as many would 
call these stirrings of his young spirit) 
became stronger and more developed in their 
hidden growth, and although my father was at 
first averse to it, and Edward would do no- 
thing without his free and full consent, he was 
not long in obtaining that which he dutifully 
but earnestly sought; and Mr. Hutchings, 
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who waff then b^inning to £Eiil in healthy 
willingly gave him a title ; and even offisred 
to resign the living in his &yoar, so soon as 
he should be admitted to the priesthood, but 
this Edward steadily revised to allow, feeling 
it much more beooming in a young clergy- 
man to submit himself to an elder, than to 
take Ihe initiatiye into his own hands too 
hastily. So it was settled that Mr. Hutch- 
ings should retain the living and lohabit 
the rectory for the remainder of his life, and 
Edward fitted up a small cottage for himself; 
and many were the happy evenings we spent 
there during that first year, the period of his 
diaconate. It was then that Mary Stanley 
was staying with us, and Emily, then almost 
a child (you know she was very child-like for 
her years) although she was fifteen, often 
joked Edward about Ihe smallness of his 
drawing-room, and told him he would never 
find a wife who would condescend to live in 
so diminutive a habitation. ^ Are you of 
that opinion. Miss Stanley ? ' he asked, and I 
remember then that the idea first struck me 
that ere long she would be acknowledged as 
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our sister. And so in fact it was, and joy- 
fdlly was. she hailed by ns all as a future 
member of the family. Never was any one 
more calculated to adorn any position in life ; 
so becoming in her manner andyetso retiring, 
so full of innocent mirth, and yet withal 
so chastened in her happiest moments, she 
seemed some guardian angel sent for a time 
to -gladden those among whom she dwelt, 
and to lead them by her memory after she 
was gone, to the same Paradise where We 
m^j not doubt her pure spirit rests in patient 
expectation. The day was fixed for the 
wedding, and we were all invited to Westford 
Lodge ; but my mother was taken ill a few 
days previously, and a sore disappointment 
it was to us not to go, for of course we could 
not leave her sick, although it was merely 
one of her usual attacks and not dangerous. 
However, it was settled that papa and Emily 
should go, so as to arrive in time for the 
wedding, and Edweo'd left us ego'ly on the 
previous morning. You spoke of yourself as 
selfish just now, Agnes ; I have often re- 
proached myself for the selfish regret which 
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filled my mind when I saw Edward depart, 
and I was not to be present to witness his 
happiness when Mary Stanley should be made 
his bride. How little we know, while we 
murmur at untoward events, how they^ are 
sent in loving mercy to spare us from, or, 
perhaps, prepgo'e us for some yet greater 
trial which is to follow. At dinner that 
same day, a packet was brought to my 
father, my mother was dining with us for 
the first time during her iUness ; fortunately 
she has not a quick perception, and my 
father's self-control is very great when 
occasion requires it. I saw as he glanced 
over the letter which the express contained 
that something was wrong ; but my mother 
unconsciously assisted in keeping the intelli- 
gence from herself by remarking — " that it 
was very strange people would never let my 
father alone, he could not sit down quietly to 
dinner without being interrupted by some 
business," aad he seized the opportunity which 
this gave l^im to say that it was business 
which required attention, desiring me to 
follow him to his study as soon as I had 
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dined, as he should require my services. 

after him, when I learned that Mary Stanley, 
who had been in the habit of driving a little 
pony-carriage, had set off in ittomeetEdward, 
when one of the ponies had turned restive, the 
little carriage had been upset, and she her- 
self had been thrown out and killed on the 
spot. Could it be true that she was no more ? 
For a moment I fixed my eyes increduloujsly 
on my father, hoping against hope that, even 
yet, he might contradiof the fearful news. 

" This is no time for vain lamentations or 
inaction," he said, ^^you must remember 
Edward, and strive to console him. He 
will be at the cottage in a few hours, you 
had better be there to meet him, and prepare 
to remain there to-night. Leave your 
mother to me, I will break it to her." 

You may imagine that I was ready in a 
few minutes to proceed to the cottage ; but 
when I reached the hall-door, I paused, un- 
certain whether to return and see what effect 
the melancholy news might have had upon 
my mother, when Emily rushed out of the 
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room, clocmig the door behind her, and as soon 
as 1^6 saw me, bnrst into an agony of tears. 
How I oonld have envied her the privilege 
of weeping, if, indeed, I could have envied 
any one at such a moment ; but if I had 
been selfish in the morning, I could no Ion* 
ger be so now that a real trial had come, 
and that, too, on Edward. I persuaded 
Emily to accompany me to the cottage, think- 
ing that occupation would soothe her, 
although but for a time, by diverting the 
current of her thoughts. The inaid-servant 
met us with smiling looks, which suddenly 
changed to terror as she saw our stricken faces. 

" ' Has anything happened to Mr. Edward?' 
she asked. 

" ' Not to Mr. Edward himself, thank Gtod,' 
^e said; ^we could not afford to lose 
him.' 

" How every one loved Edward I yes, even 
this for a moment shed a ray of comfoi^ 
over our hearts, and then came the bitter 
reflection that all the love of all who knew 
him could not avail to make up to him that 
which he had lost. 
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" ^ Poor, poor Mr. Edward,' said the maid^ 
as she brushed the tears from her eyes with 
her apron, ^he was so particular to order 
everything that he thought Missis would 
like to see when she came ; we've called her 
Missis for the last month, and a good mistress 
she would have been too.' 

" We strove to busy ourselves with the little 
domestic arrangements which Edward's un- 
looked-for return rendered necessaay, and 
Emily, who, by the time they were completed, 
was somewhat more composed, returned to 
the house, while I remained anxiously waiting 
for Edward's appearance. I pictured to my- 
self his grief, his wan and hollow face, our 
first meeting, our conversation ; over and 
over again the same trying scene came before 
me, interrupted only by my vain endeavours 
ever and anon to catch some sound which 
might be the forerunner of his approach. At 
length! started from the chair in which I 
was sitting ; a post-chaise had stopped at the 
garden-gate, it drove away again, the mo- 
ments seemed like years ; my first impulse 
was to rush out and meet him, my next to re- 
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main still ; I thought he would never come. 
I had left the door open, and he stood by 
me before I knew he had entered. I shall 
never forget the first pressure of his hand, or 
the voice in which he said, ^My dear 
Margaret, how kind of yon.' His very 
calmness made me start, and sent an icy 
coldness through my veins, for I almost 
fancied that his reason had left him, and that 
he was unable to realise his loss. But one 
look at the pale features was enough. 
Unutterable anguish was written there, and 
there also was written a holy patience, and a 
struggle in which a victory had been won, 
and the foundation laid of a deep enduring 
resignation." 

Metrgaret paused, and then added as she 
crossed the hall with Agnes— 

'^ You see now the cause of my anxiety 
for Edward ; I doubt not that his sufferings 
to-day have been most acute ; but be they 
what they inay, no human eye will ever scan 
them. My poor Agnes, I have made you 
unhappy, but it is a blessed thing to suffer 
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for the woes of others, although it be but 
little we can do to aid them," 

The reflections of Agnes as she prepared for 
dinnej* that evening, were of a nature entirely 
newtoher. Maxgarethadspoken truly whenshe 
said that Agnes knew nothing of the mystery 
of suffering. True, in her childish days, she 
had herself su^red as deeply as a child can 
suffer, through misapprehension ^d want.of 
sympathy in those from whom she had a 
right to look for it ; but this had now passed 
almost from her recoUeotion, or if any trace 
of it still remained, it was only such as we 
e:^.erience on awaking in the morning, after 
our sleep has been interrupted by some 
dream of horror. True, Agnes had fancied 
herself very unhappy when she imagined 
that Charles Grenville had forgotten her, and 
later when she thought herself trifled with 
by Arthur Carysfort ; but this experience of 
her own vanished into nothing, as she 
thought again and again of all that Margaret 
had told her respecting Edward. It was 
three years ago, and he could still feel it as at 
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first ! how could he live in a state of torture 
for so long, and yet be outwardly the calm, 
self-possessed being that he was. She 
could not have believed in such a possibility, 
had she not seen how firmly Margaret herself 
believed it, aad she knew too well Margaret's 
good sense and judgment, to imagine for a 
moment that her imagimtion had led her to 
form a false idea of her brother's character 
and feelings. Agnes now felt a reverence 
and admiration for Edward, such as she had 
never before experienced for any one ; it was 
a purer feeling thau she had known in her late 
wanderings of fancy , for it Tfas iinmixed with 
the thought of herself; Edward had loved 
another, and that so deeply that he cherished 
her memory with no ordinary regard, and yet 
withal he was so good, so utterly unselfish 
even in his grie^ that he saemed a being of 
a higher order ; and to have dared to love 
him would have ap|)eared to Agnes, had the 
idea occurred to her, nothing less than pro- 
fanation. And yet when she mpt him at thei 
dinner-table, and conversed with him during 
the evening, she ppuld perceiye nothing o^ 
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that which had so awakened her admiration. 
He was gentle, courteous, always seeming to 
know by intuition the wishes of others, which 
he constantly anticipated, especially attentive 
to his mother ; and with all this, there was 
not a shade of officiousness — nothing in look, 
tone, or manner, that showed a wish to be 
thought, what in truth he was, forgetfiil of 
self, but mindful of every one else ; for he was 
himself unconscious of that which must have 
won the notice of those who had the slightest 
observation^ He gratified Agnes by admiring 
her songs, and entered into a discussion on 
poetry with her, in a manner which, while 
he did not on all points agree with — ^in fact, 
differed in very many from her notions — ^left 
her far from displeased, but rather the 
contrary, at finding herself open to correction, 
When he left this interesting discussion to 
listen to one from Lady Vernon, about the 
wholesomeness or hurtfulness of green-tea 
she saw with astonishment the interest he 
appego'ed to feel on so unimportant a topic. 
In fact, he passed her comprehension, and 
doubtless if the truth were told, she woul4 
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have deemed him rather tame, although 
imquestionably very good, had her estimate 
of his character been formed exclusively from 
her intercourse with him that evening- 
He pleaded fetigue as an excuse for retiring 
early, and no one could have guessed from 
his cheerful ^^Good night" to all the circle — 
no, not even Margaret, with all her penetra- 
tion, quickened as it was by her deep sisterly 
afltection — ^no one would have imagined the 
night of agony it was to be to him. He had 
that day performed the first marriage cere- 
mony that had taken place in his own family, 
but not the first that had been contem- 
plated. He had strengthened himself 
beforehand, by earnest prayer and meditation, 
and so successfully had he been enabled to 
do violence to the feelings, which although 
kept under, could never be extinguished, 
that to others nought was perceptible of the 
undying struggle that went on within ; but 
now alone, beneath the blue vault of heaven, 
spangled with its thousand stars, each one 
seeming to rejoice in the light given it to 
shed around, while all eeo'th reposed in peace, 
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and scarcely a sound was heard — ^alone- 



what fearful anguish is conveyed in that one 
word ! Yes, he was alone, and why ? It 
was no new question, but still less was the 
answer a new one— it was God^s will that it 
should be so; and Edward passed many hours 
of that night in striving to say with heart as 
well as lip, " Thy will be done," nor did he 
fail to offer for those on whom he had that 
morning pronounced the Church'sbenediction, 
fervent supplications that they might be 
blessed in all things temporal and spiritual, 
yea, in spiritual things beyond measure, and 
in temporal so far as might be for their final 
good ; and ere he laid down to rest, the peace 
within was greater than the peace without, 
for what can be compared with that " peace 
of God which passeth all understanding ? '' 
And his sleep was like that of a little child, 
and while it restored his wasted strength, it 
shed fresh vigour into body, soul, and spirit, 
for whatever labour, trial, or suffering might 
be in store for him on the morrow. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



SELF-DENIAL. 



The next morning Agnes accompanied 
Margaret into the village. They first went 
to the school, where they found Edward 
engaged in teaching, and while Margaret 
was speaking to the mistress, Agnes listened 
attentively to his questioning and instructions. 
There was so much love and patience in his 
whole manner, he took such evident interest 
in eyeiy child in the class, and gave himself 
SO entirely up to the work in which he was 
engaged iat it was impossihle for any child 
not to strive to deserve the pains he had 
so readily bestowed for the benefit of each ; 
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and it might be truly said tliat there was not 
a child in Shelford school who did not love 
Mr. Edward with all the simple energy of 
childhood's affection; and if, reader, you know 
anything of children — ^their ways,their habits, 
and above all, their loving hearts, you will 
give its true value to the unuttered, yet not 
for that the less deep and true, affection 
which was Edward's portion in the hearts of 
those little onesi Margaret assigned Emily's 
class to Agnes, and then took her usual place 
in her own ; and after school was over, and 
the children had dispersed to dinner and 
play, imtil summoned to the tasks of the 
afternoon, the trio proceeded to the cottage 
of a poor widow, _an especial fevourite with 
Margaret from the trials she had undergone, 
and the contentment with whidi she had 
borne them- Old Widow Harris lived in a 
single room, which was at once her parlour 
and bed-room, but so neat and clean did she 
keep it that it was a real pleasure to go and 
see her. Had she lived in an ordinary parish, 
she would doubtless have subsisted on parish 
allowance and been of the number of those 
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whose death was looked forward to by some of 
the imwiUing rate-payers ; but Sir John Ver- 
aon always pensioned the respectable widows 
who were nnable to obtain their own livelihood 
through the growing infirmities of age, 
and the oldest among them lived in alms- 
houses, which he had himself built with 
every care for their comfort- He never, 
however, forced their entrance into these, if 
they had any fond lingering attachment to 
tile cottage where their happy days had been 
spent; but as the almshouses could only 
eontain a limited number, and the kindness 
and good feeling of Sir John were fully 
appreciated by the objects of his consideration, 
a vacancy seldom lasted long ; and Widow 
Harris, although contented to remain where 
she was, looked forward to dying m one of 
Sir John's houses when her turn should come. 
As our friends entered the cottage this morn- 
ing, Metrgaret discovered an unwonted inmate ; 
and in reply to her questions, tiie widow in- 
formed her that one of her sons who worked 
in an establishment many miles away, had 
feUen ill, and having no relations £ the 
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neighbourhood of his work, had made the best 
of his way home, partly on foot and partly 
by means of an occasional lift in a waggon. 

" And so that^s the reason I conldn't go 
to see Miss Emily married, pretty dear. It 
was a Wednesday night, just as I was a 
tumin' the ribbin' on my bonnet to make it 
look a little fresh like, that I heard some one 
at the door, and who should it be but my 
poor John, as sits here. Poor dear, he did 
look so ill I thought he would ha' feinted, 
but I soon got him to bed and giv' him a 
warm cup o' tea, and yesterday he wor very 
weak all day ; but he made a shift to get up, 
for I says to him, * John,Vsays I ^ if you once 
take toyour bed you're not long for this world,' 
but you see. Miss, he be a poor weak cretur, 
he's worked hard, he has, and would'nt give 
up after he first fell ill, and it's my thinkin' that 
he went on too long. He saved a little money 
to pay for his last illness and funeral, for he 
said he didn't want to take nobody's ; Qod 
had giv' him a body to work with, and he's 
right thankful for all God's gifts^ and so he 
laid up some agin the evil day, and he's 
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^come to end his days along with his old 
mother." 

And as she said this, the poor widow 
turned aside to wipe her ^yes with the cor- 
ner of her apron. 

On further inquiry Margaret found that 
she had given up her only bed to her sick 
son, and had herself slept on a sack stuffed 
with a little straw ; her niece who lived next 
door, a woman with a large family, had sent 
a little broth to the sick man, being part of 
some which had been sent to her from Shel- 
ford Park. 

Margaret and Agnes returned to the house 
to make arrangements for the bodily wants 
of the invalid, leaving Edward to dispense, 
according to his oflGlce, such spiritual instruc- 
tion and consolation as might be needed. 
They also called at some other cottages on 
their way home, but as no particular incident 
occurred worth recording, we shall give the 
substance of their conversation, which na- 
turally turned upon the poor widow and her 
son, without noticing the interruptions 
consequent upon their other visits. 



i 
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*' Poor old woman," said Agnes, " I am 
sure she needs a bed to sleep on, quite as 
much as her sick son." 

" And yety" said Margaret, ^^ I hare no 
doubt she slept as soundly and peacefcdly 
upon that sack (^ straw, as if it had been the 
softest eider-down. Were you not struck 
with her simplicity when she told us of her 
arrangements for her son^s comfort]* there 
was such an utter unconciousness of the self- 
denial she was practising, and yet how far 
greater in her cL th^auy acts which we 
LaptteprideourselTesin; wewhohave 
so many superfluities think ourselves very 
self-denying if we give up one of those many 
for the sake of some suffering brother or sis- 
ter, while she who has but one bed in the 
world, readily gives it up without even calling 
it a sacrifice, although we cannot doubt that 
it is a sacrifice, and a costly one too in His eyes 
who spoke su^h commenitions on the poor 
widow who offered her mite in His temple." 

" But we have so few opportunities of 
denyiag ourselves," said Agnes ; ^' if I even 
had a desire to give up my own bed, or to 
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go without a meal to give to some poor 
neighbour, it would be simply absurd to do 
so, when I have so much spare money always 
in my purse ; papa always gives me much 
more than I want myself, and my charities 
really cost me nothing. He gives me 
the money, and I give it away without 
making any sacrifice at all, for I have every- 
thing I want without paying for it, my bills 
always go in to papa. Do you think it neces- 
sary to deny ourselves, Margaret, in every- 
thing we give away." 

" Of the general duty of self-denial there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any thinking 
Christian ; it is in the particular application 
of that duty that differences of opinion exist. 
Differences of practice there must neces- 
sarily be, even amongst those who are of the 
same opinion, inasmuch as every position in 
life, in fact, every individual situation, brings 
its own trials, its own duties, and its own 
opportunities of self-denial." 

" I did not mean to express any doubts of 
its being a general duty, for Mr. Selwyn so 
constantly insists on its necessity, that I am in 
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no danger of forgetting it, but it seems ta me 
that when we are very rich we caraiot d^iy 
ourselves in money matters, because what 
costs fis nothing, may be like a fortune to some 
poor man, and Mr. Selwyn frequently tells 
me that I am wrong in giving away so much 
money, as I am often, by so doing, creating 
wants which never existed before," 

" It is true, indeed, that the poor have many 
cpportauti J ^ h.U on! ax^tter, by 
sacrificing what to them is very precious, 
such as a night's rest (no small sacrifice 
after a day spent in toil), or a mess of 
broth (valuable to them because unable to 
procure it for themselves), — ^in short, the 
many ways in which they deny themselves 
to minister to their neighbours, can never 
be ftdly appreciated by us who have never 
suffered their privations. 

" The gifts not proffered once alone, 

The daily sacrifice of years ; 
And when all else to give is gone, 
The precious gifts of love and tears." ♦ 

But money is not our most precious gift; 

* Monckton Milnes* Poems. 
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think how we may deny ourselves by giving 
our time to the poor ; by making them and 
their needs come first, and our own occupa- 
tions last in our calculations. We are too 
apt to say to ourselves, ^ This letter mmt be 
written,' * This drawing must be finished,' 
and put off visiting scnne sick neighbour, 
who, for aught we know, may be watching 
for our visit, which, if made in good time, 
might be like a ray of sunshine in the cham- 
ber of sickness. A few sympathizing words 
to one in pain and solitude, are worth more 
than all the gold of California ; and while 
we are gazing artistically and poetically at 
some exquisite arrangement of light and 
shade, shall we, who are so rich in imagina- 
tive pleasures deny to a fellow-creature 
what to him is far more precious than the 
poetic treasures of our own reveries — 
one little word of sympathy, the memory 
of which may gladden many a weary hour 
passed in monotony and silence ?" 

After a long pause, "Margaret," said Agnes, 
" I seem to have grown older since I came 
here, I never saw these things before as you 
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haveshownthemtome. Surelyyou andEdward 
must be unlike other people^ I do not know 
any one else like you excepting Mr. Selwyn, 
but then he is a clergyman, and so, of course, 
he ought to be different to others." 

" Say what you will of Edward, he is, 
indeed, an example to us all; but, dear 
Agnes, you must not think so highly of me ; 
if, in anything, I act more upon principle 
and less from impulse than I did, I owe it 
under God's blessing to the coimsels and 
example of my brother," 

That afternoon Margaret was to have 
joined Agnes, with her father and uncle, in 

a ride to Hall, a fine 6ld place, a few 

miles distant ; when, just before they were 
ready to start. Lady Vernon, who had 
intended going thither in the carriage accom- 
panied by Miss Gladstone, began to think the 
distance too great, and suddenly remembered 
that she had some shopping to do in the town 
of which was in an opposite direction. 

'^But I suppose I must wait," she said, in 
a resigned tone, "for I never can choose 
ribbons without Margaret's assistance." 
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" Then I Trill go with you, dear mamma," 
said Margaret, cheerfully; " the horses are 
not yet come roimd, and I will counter-order 
mine." And so saying, she returned to her 
room, changed her riding-habit for a carriage 
dress, and devoted the remainder of the 
afternoon to her mother. 

When Agnes met Margaret on the stairs 
as they were descending to the drawing- 
room before dinner, she began to express 
her lamentations that she had not been of 
the riding parly. 

" Miss Maitland was so sorry not to see 
you, she said you had promised to call on 
her the next time you rode to the Hall, and 
my uncle said he was sure the shopping 
could not be so very important, and he told 
papa you did not care for riding. I thought 
you liked it, and that you wished to go with 
us; you said so in the morning." 

" So I did, but I did not then know that 
mamma would want me. I am very glad 
that you have seen Miss Maitland, she is a 
particular friend of mine, and I am glad that 
you should know her." 
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Agnes was puzzled at what appeared to 
her Margaret^s indiiSerence ; but when she 
thought of the conversation they had had in 
the morning on their return from Harris's 
cottage, and connected it with the invariable 
sacrifice of their own wishes to those of 
others, which she was beginning to notice 
both in Margaret and Edward, she came to 
the conclusion that self-denial was not only 
a theory but a reality, and capable of being 
exercised by rich as well as poor, under all 
circumstances and in every condition of life ; 
but to her it was still a theory, — ^beautiful, 
indeed, to gaze on and dream about, but as 
yet far too lofty and speculative for her own 
every-day practice. How often do we admire 
some virtue in others, and think it very 
right and proper for them to practise ; and 
even wish, while we think of their goodness, 
that we in some measure resembled them; or, 
perhaps, we go farther than this, and even 
say to ourselves that we will not rest con- 
tented with what we are, we will make an 
effort when we have an oportunity, but we 
think opportunities come so seldom; and, 
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at length, we grow so accustomed to gaze on 
character as on a picture— admiring one part, 
criticising another — that we forget we hare 
each a picture of our own to paint, and if we 
will not take pains to fill the canvass with 
something which may last, it will assuredly 
receive impressions of one kind or another 
from the sun and rain of time and chance, which 
intimewillmaritaaddestroyitforanypurpose, 
use, or beauty which it might otherwise 
have served. Agnes could not be ignorant 
of the duty of self-denial, but she was as yet 
unconscious of the extent to which it must 
necessarily form a part in the daily life of all 
who would not only seem, but be, what 
they profess — Christians. She little dreamed 
the self-denial Mr. Selwyn constantly exer- 
cised, when he entered into the discussion of 
any trivial subject which might arise when 
he visited Eveleigh Manor, for the sake of 
leading to higher and nobler aims, a mind in 
which, he was sure, ran rich veins of precious 
metal, if only some workman were skilful 
enough to find them. Could she have known, 
in the least degree, the self-denial exercised 
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by Charles Grenville from the period of their 
renewed acqnaiiitaiiee, or that which he was 
even then practising, in striving to fulfil his 
duties with greater assiduity than ever, when 
the bright earthly hope which formerly gilded 
his endeavours was removed, perhaps, this 
might have roused her to look into herself, 
and try to discover some little way of 
denying herself, some daily luxury to be 
foregone, some recreation to be given up — 
and yet it were vain to think that any 
earthly motive, even of the purest nature, 
can avail to make us what we ought to be ; 
and it is well that such is the case, for if 
earth had power to bend our stubborn wills 
and mould our unformed purposes, we could 
not aspire to heaven. The example, the 
presence of those we love, the desire to 
please them, is doubtless much, but it is not 
enough; we may do much for them, but 
we must do more for God. He may suflfer us 
for a time to approach perfection by means of 
these lower motives, but it is only as 
travellers who arrive at the foot of a hill in 
pleasant company; they cannot climb the 
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narrow, steep ascent without foregoing the 
companionship, the mirth, the converse, 
which they freely enjoyed in the plaia ; they 
must look to the summit only, if they 
would ever reach it; and one cannot relax 
his own care to look at the progress of 
another without endaagering his own safety. 
We learn much by books, much by inter- 
course with others, much by their example^ 
but there is a teaching which all must learn 
alone ; " the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness," aadwho else can know the ftdness of 
consolation bestowed by Him who afflicts, 
indeed, but "not willingly.'' To those who, 
from their cradle, have led a life of continued 
self-discipline, this teaching may be slow and 
gradual, begiomng with their earliest growth 
and continuing imperceptibly until their 
latest breath; to others it may come by 
sudden and convulsive pangs, rending, as it 
were, the very heart-strings of their moral 
being; but to all it mtist come sooner or 
later, gradually or suddenly. Poor Agnes I 
she had much to suffer, much to learn ; life 
had as yet passed before her like a painted 
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vision, the few drgjps of bitterness she liad 
yet tasted on the #dge of the cnp were as 
nothing to that which remained happily 
unknown to her $ for conld she have looked 
forward and seen herself as we shall see her, 
that young buoyant spirit must have recoiled 
from the sight, and been well nigh crushed 
by the waight of its own forebodings. We 
must jDot, however, anticipate; but follow 
the eourse of events where they may seem to 
bear in any way on the character of our 
heroine, or assist us in tracing the causes 
which led to its development. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

It was nearly a year since Mr. Arthur 
Carysfort had met with the accident which 
had exercised so fatal an effect on the mental 
constitution of Agnes. Do not misunder- 
stand me, and imagine for a moment that I 
would lay the blame upon the accident, or, 
indeed, upon anything but her own un- 
governed "Li. T^as a j^ since this 
accident had happened, and great preparations 
were now being made at Carysfort House to 
welcome the bride and bridegroom, who were 
daily expected from their continental wedding 
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tour. As soon as it was understood that 
they had actually returned to England, every 
one of course called on the bride, and many 
and various were the opinions expressed as 
to her person, manners, accomplishments, &c.; 
but as it is more than probable that of so 
many conflicting opinions, few, if any, were 
the exact truth, the reader may prefer to 
hear what Mrs. Arthur Carysfort actually 
was, to what everybody said she was. "We 
shall not attempt to describe minutely her 
personal appearance ; suffice it to say, that 
she was not remarkable either for plainness 
or beauty, neither was she very short or very 
tall, but about the middle height; and 
consequently rather shorter than her husband, 
who was likewise of the middle height. In 
manner she was open, good-natured, and 
agreeable ; perfectly ladylike, although some 
very fastidious persons might have thought 
her wanting in refinement; but she was 
utterly free from affectation, and this was felt 
by those who knew her, to be sufficient 
compensation. She had a large share of 
plain common sense, and generally seemed 
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to know by intuition the right thing to be 
done, and the right way to do it. In princi- 
ple she was uncompromising, and if there 
was nothing very lofty or high-toned in her 
theories, there was at least firmness and 
imdeviating rectitude in her practice. She 
never expected to find a faultless husband, 
^d as it was not a part of her nature to 
lean on others, it mattered less whether or 
not she had a strong arm to lean upon. She 
loved Arthur Carysfort as much as it was in 
her nature to love, and when she promised 
to obey him, she was certainly sincere as far 
as she herself understood the words she 
uttered ; but she had not that idea of the 
absolute authority of her lord and master, 
which would have led her to consider it a 
breach of her marriage-vow, to differ from 
him, and even carry her own point when it 
could be done without coming to an absolute 
disagreement. She was not mercenary, and 
the prospect of being miBtress of Carysfort 
House had not in the slightest degree influ- 
enced her decision in becoming the wife of 
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its heir. She would have married Arthur, 
had he been a briefless barrister, or an 
Australian squatter ; and when she married 
him, she did so with the full determioa- 
tion to do her duty towards him so &r as she 
was herself acquainted with that duty. An 
only daughter, but having several brothers, 
all her juniors, she had been much looked up 
to at home, and this had probably given her 
more masculine decision of character than 
is usually found, or indeed, would be 
thought attractive in so young a person. 
We would not be supposed to find fault 
with Louisa, (for such was her name,) we 
only desire to give a true account of her; 
she had her good points and likewise 
her defects, but on the whole she was a good, 
plain matter-of-fact character, and the very wife 
for Arthur Gary sfort ; and lucky it was for him 
that he met with her just as he was begin- 
ning to appreciate some of the excellencies 
of women, for he was then in a mood to lavish 
unbounded attention upon them, and innu- 
merable little acts of kindness which passed 
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at the time as matters of course, were often 
afterwards remembered by Louisa, and 
checked the rising tone of remonstrance 
which she was fain to assume, when she 
thought him too much engrossed with his old. 
fevorite sports, at times when she desired 
him to be otherwise employed. 

But Louisa was a woman, and when she 
afterwards became a mother, her woman's 
nature came out in its ftdl development of 
affection, and Arthur's tenderness increased, 
and although there was nothing very high- 
toned or intellectual in the mental consti- 
tution of either, they lived for many years 
very happily together and rejoiced to see 
their children growing up around them. The 
elder Mrs. Carysfort w^s too glad to see her 
son married, to be very fastidious as to the 
choitoe he made ; it is true she thought he 
might as well have chosen one of the young 
ladies of the neighbourhood, and it was not 
her fault that he did not, for she had given 
him an opportunity of knowing them by 
inviting them to her house ; but young men 
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will take a line of their own, and she had no 
need to be ashamed of Louisa, who would be 
quite equal to doing the honours of Carysfort 
when her turn came, not that it would be yet 
for a long while. 

" Louisa, let me introduce you to Miss 
Maynard," said Arthur Carysfort, as, after 
assisting Agnes to dismoimt, he led her into 
the garden, where his wife came forward to 
meet them ; " my wife considers you as 
an old friend almost, she has heard so much 
of you from me." 

"Yes, indeed," said Louisa, "you and 
Mr. Maynard took such good care of Arthur 
last year, that I cannot sufficiently thank 
you. We shall meet very often I hope, and 
be very good friends. I have seen a great 
many who have been kiad enough to call, 
but there appear to be no femilies who * are 
very intimate here, and I cannot bear stiflBaess 
and formality, do not you agree with me. 
Miss Maynard." 

Now Agnes, although not devoid of a 
certain feminine curiosity, which made her 
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very anxious to see the bridfe, had yet felt 
some degree of shyness at the idea of again 
meeting Arthur Carysfort ; fol*, although she 
had ceased to care whether he were married 
or not, so far as she was herself concerned, 
yet she could not quite get over the idea that 
he must have known the feelings she once 
hadj or rather imagined she had entertained 
for him. His frank and cordial manner, and 
also that of his wife, soon, however, set her 
at ease, and she began to wonder how she 
could ever have suffered herself to dream of 
being in the place now occupied so well by 
another. She thought and thought over and 
over again, but the mystery remained un- 
solved, why she could have fancied that she 
loved him, when it was now very clear that 
she never had really done so ; and, at last, she 
gave up the question as a hopeless case. She 
had been leading a more practical life since 
her last visit to Shelford, and had been more 
steady and regular in her school and parish 
duties. Mr. Selwyn perceived in her a more 
teachable spirit, and he drew from it hopes 
that there was more reality in her character 

H 
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than he had perceived before. But, although 
it is true that there existed the beginning of 
something better within her, it was, as yet, 
only the result of circumstances ; she had 
no longer one absorbing object to which all 
others gave way, and she turned, as a refuge 
from inaction, to those works in which she 
had begun to feel interested by joining in 
them with Margaret and Edward. "The 
priestly office, also, appeared to her more 
sacred, now that it was associated in her 
mind with such deep, silent suffering and 
resignation, and withal, so much unsullied 
love to others, (for she knew not yet to prize 
it for its own sake,) and so she felt a growing 
reverence, not unmixed with awe, for Mr. 
Selwyn, who in many points resembled 
Edward, although not in that which had made 
Edward so full of interest in her eyes. And 
yet, for aught she knew, Mr. Selwyn also 
might have suffered, for she began to take 
delight in fancying that the mystery of suf- 
fering was concealed everywhere, and most 
where it was least perceived. She was led to 
this, partly by the frequent discovery of pa- 
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tient endurance amongst the poor, many of 
whom, assured by her more frequent visits 
and sympathy, often disclosed to her willing 
ears some tale of early misery, touching from 
the simplicity with which it was told. Per- 
haps some man, now feeble with age, would 
tell of a father he had known only by name, 
who went " a soldiering once in foreign parts, 
and was never heard of again ;" or a simple 
remark made by an infirm old woman, "If we 
don^t Buffer nothing, we can't know nothing," 
involving deeper mysteries than either Agnes 
or the old woman thought of at the time, 
would give her food for many a solitary hour 
of reflection, which led her in turn to seek 
out more misery, for the sole purpose and 
pleasure of endeavouring to relieve it. 
Endeavouring only, for Agnes was now be- 
ginning to learn that there is much which is 
beyond the reach, not only of bodily relief, 
but even the deep well-springs of human 
sympathy ; she had begun to feel her own 
helplessness, but the feeling had not yet be- 
come oppressive, and she continued to do 

H 2 
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what she could. She received sufficient en- 
couragement from the love she knew was 
bestowed upon her in return, to proceed in 
the path she had entered upon. High mo- 
tives were still wanting, but we must be 
content to climb slowly ; and it is better to 
move in an onward direction, than to sit 
with folded hands, and not move at all ; it 
may be, we shall some day gain a sight of 
the summit which shall induce us to strain 
evety nerve to strive to reach it. Emily 
and her husband had left the shores of 
England for their distant home across the 
pathless ocean ; and Emily's ardent aspira- 
tions to share in the missionary work to 
which Ernest had devoted himself, contri- 
buted not a little to Agnes^ desire of doing 
something at home, which might unite her in 
spirit with the companion and playmate of 
her childhood, whom she could scarcely hope 
to meet again upon earth. The highest bond 
of spiritual union was still among the things 
of which she was ignorant ; but so it is with 
us all, — ^we learn as little children stammer 
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the alphabet, all unconscious of the rich and 
varied stores which the knowledge of those 
letters shall hereafter unfold to their enlarged 
capacities. So it is, so it must ever be, as 
long as we are children, and such we shall 
be while we remain on earth. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



OLD FBIENDS. 



Thus time passed on, and Agnes, absorbed 
in present pursuits, had neither time nor in- 
cKnation to look back into the past. Doubt- 
less, she unconsciously dreaded to do so, for 
how could she have borne to reflect on what 
she had lost entirely by her own fault ? But 
memory will not be defrauded of her rights; 
and strive to cheat her as we may, die will, 
sooner or later, come forward and assert them, 
and compel us to look on that which we would 
fein had never been, or, having been, would 
gladly draw over it the veil of oblivion, 
" Agnes, we have heard nothing of the 
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Grenvilles lately,^' said Mr. Maynard, one 
evemng as they it together afterSr. 

" No, papa," was the reply. 

« I did not expect a visit from Charles, for 
I know he is not likely to get leave of abseiice 
as often as his friends may wish to see him : 
but I cannot acconnt for his not writing i 
he knows how glad I am to hear of him. I 
can't make it out ; can you ? " 

At that moment Agnes was helping herself 
to some fruit, and, in putting back the jdish, 
her elbow overturned a glass of wine over 
her dress. The glass was not . broken, and 
the wine soon wiped off; no mischief was 
done, and she felt really thankful for the 
diversion she hoped it might occasion in the 
conversation. 

"Now, then, I must give you another glass 
of wine, although you don't deserve it for 
your carelessness. What were we talking 
about ? Oh ! ah I the Grenvilles." 

"Captain GrenviUe has long been an in- 
valid," said Agnes. 

" Ay, poor man, I don't know what he 
would do without his wife. I wish, Agnes, 
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yon knew more of Mrs. Qrenville ; she was 
your motWs Mend, my child." 

And here Mr. Maynard paused with emo- 
tion, then added — 

" Come and kiss me, darling." 

Agnes obeyed. It was the first time her 
fEtther had spoken to her of her mother. She 
felt for the first time that they had something 
in common after all, and in that kiss there 
was more of fervency and deep affection than 
she had ever expressed (whatever in early 
childhood she might have felt) for her father 
before. But neither had been in the habit 
of imveiling their sentiments to each other, 
and whatever might have passed in the mind 
of either, all was outwardly the same as 
before in a few moments, save that Mr. May- 
nard's voice was softer and lower than usual, 
when he said — 

" Write to Mrs. Grenville, love, and say, 
that we shall be glad to see her whenever she 
can come. I think change of air would do 
the Captaia good ; and tell her we shall be 
quite alone \ we will make a point of having 
no company. They shall be quite at home 
here." 
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" I will, papa.'^ 

We have said it was the first time Mr. 
Maynard had so much as named her mother 
to Agnes. The fact was, that, when he first 
became a widower, his grief was inconsola- 
ble, and, like many men of strong feelings but 
reserved habits, he had avoided the bare 
allusion to that which secretly was, for some 
time, the sole subject of his thoughts. As 
Agnes grew able to take any notice at all 
of those about her, she became her father's 
plaything — ^his idol, but his companion she 
could not be ; and by the time she was old 
enough to be this, he had settled down into so 
close a habit of reserve on that one topic, that 
nothing could have induced him to open his 
lips upon it. But it had happened that, on the 
very morning of the day of which we are 
speaking, he had looked again at some papers 
which for years had remained imtouched; 
for when the first grief was passed, he had 
sought to drown the memory of his past brief 
happiness in continual occupation, and shrank 
from probing the wounds which he felt could 
not be healed. But when he saw once more 

H 3 
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the precious handwriting, albdt bitter was 
the straggle, he conld not but open the 
last letter his wife had e^er addressed to him; 
it was simple, earnest, affectionate, and written 
ediortly before the birth of their diild, but 
not given to him nntil after the writ^'s death. 
He was on the point of closing it, when some 
feint lines in pencil strack his eye. They 
were to this effect : — " Next to my ^ter 
Lucas, I should wish my child to be with my 
Mend, Charlotte Qrenville. She will be to 
her what she has been to me, a realjriend?^ 
How had he never read this last dying wish 
before? It was unaccoimtable to himself, 
but when we consider the uncontrollable 
nature of his agony when first made sensible 
of his loss, the passionate tenderness with 
which he read and re-read the same words 
till they were indelibly engraven on his 
memory, we may easily conceive that, as he 
imagined them to be the last addressed to 
him, he would not look for more ; and as the 
pencil lines were evidently of later date, and 
had been added in a fold of the letter when 
the hand that traced them was feeble, they 
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liad, till now, been overlooked. From the 
time that Mr. Maynard became aware of his 
wife's last wishes respecting their child, he 
determined to lose no time in fulfilling them 
to the utmost of his ability. Although the 
cold weather had begun to set in, and Captain 
Grenville never left his home at any season, 
unless ordered by the physicians, L, con: 
scions of his poverty and inability to incur 
unnecessary expense, never did order change 
of air excepting on the most urgent necessity, 
still Mr. Maynard would not delay making 
the trial of persuading him to leave Pine 
Cottage for Eveleigh Manor; and he even 
added the following words to Agnes' note : — 
"We have seen too little of each other 
hitherto. You must not refuse my daugh- 
ter's request. J. M." And what had Agnes 
written ? What could she do but give her 
Other's message, and add her own hopes that 
her mother's friend might be able to come 
and see them? But strangely did her heart 
beHe her words I Her consciousness of the 
injury she had been guilty of towards Charles 
amounted to a positive dread of seeing his 
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mother; she could not but remember the 
ahnost maternal affection which had, some 
fifteen months previously, awakened such 
tender yearnings witiun hSown bosom ; and 
how could she endure to receive again the 
same tokens of love from one whose son she 
had treated, to say the least, ungenerously ? 
She sealed and sent the letter, however, and 
in fear and trembling awaited the response. 
At last it came. Agnes read it aloud to her 
father, with unfaltering accents : — 

"Notwithstanding the unfevourable season, 
I have prevailed upon my husband to attempt 
the journey to Eveleigh ; we hope to accom- 
plish it by easy stages, so as not to produce 
any bad effect upon him; and the oppor- 
tunity of again seeing the daughter of my 
much-loved friend is not to be lightly thrown 
away.'' 

"That's right," said Mr. Maynard; "I 
need not tell you, Agnes, what to do, for I 
know you wiU leave nothing undone which 
can conduce to the happiness and comfort of 
our friends." 

" Stay, papa, here is a postscript, — ^ I have 
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opened my letter to say, that since the morn- 
ing my hnsband has had one of his severe 
attacks, which will confine him to the house, 
Xxrobably, for many weeks. So uncertain i^ 
everything in this world,' Then they can- 
not come, after all," said Agnes, in a dreamy 
tone, for she dared not express the relief thii$ 
postscript afforded her. But it was only 
momentary, for she must now look forward 
to the renewal of the dreaded intercourse at 
some future period ; it was only jjostpomf^l, 
not entirely avoided, and she wished it to \}^ 
over. "If only Charles would marry someone" 
thought she, " then I should not care, for I 
cannot but love dear Mrs. Grenville, and she 
is in trouble now about her husband, perhaps I 
coidd console her, oratleasttrytodoso." Agnes 
wrote a sympathizing letter to Mrs. Grenville, 
dictated by the natural tendency of her own 
feelings towards all who were in sorrow or 
trial ; and from this time a regular, although 
not frequent, correspondence was established 
between them; and at length it became a 
settled idea in the mind of both, that, on the 
return of the spring weather, Mr. Maynard 
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slunild take AgneB to Fine Cottage, and 
leave her there for a few days, while he went 
on some business to one of the northern 
towns, after which he was to fetch her home 
again. In all this, Agaes the more readily 
ooncnrred, as she knew Charles was not only 
not likely to be at home, but his mother had 
expressly said in one of her letters that he 
would be imable to procure leave for some 
time. She determined to see in Mrs. Gran- 
ville only the Mend of her mother, and to 
forget, if possible, that she had a son, or, at 
least, that that son had ever been to her any- 
thing beyond an ordinary acquaintance. 

Agnes did not know herself — ^how should 
shewhen shehadneversystematicallyanalysed 
her motives of action ? One tlung she knew 
when she reached Fine Cottage ; that Mrs. 
Grenville was unchanged in affection, and a 
thrill went through her as that kind Mend 
embraced her, and parting her hair from her 
forehead, said involimtarily — " Yes, it is 
the same." 

There was a sense of unworthiness in Agnes 
as she received the most trifling marks of 
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kindness, and this speedily because oppres- 
sive ; she wished she had never come. As 
this wish passed through her mind, she raised 
her eyes, and they fell on the picture which 
hung above the mantel-piece. It was too 
much for her, there he stood with the same 
expression of manliness and gentleness com-^ 
bined, that she had once so loved to gaze on 
in that picture, and her eyes were now rivet* 
ted upon it, while to her imagination it 
assumed in turn now, the appearance of stem 
reproach, now of bitter anguish, and now 
again its own indescribable expression 
returned. 

" And he loved me," thought she, " and 
I rejected him, woidd I do so now ? And 
yet I must, for I cannot love as he loved." 

She was standing before the picture when 
Mrs. Grenville, who had been called away, 
returned to the drawing-room. 

" You are looking at Charles's picture ; it 
wa8 like him once, but he is so altered since 
then. Poor fellow, the last time he was here 
he had been nursing a friend in some feverish 
complaint, and whether he took it from him 
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or not I cannot say, but he came here looking 
more wretchedly ill than I have ever seen 
his fether in his worst illnesses. He said it 
was nothing, and he should soon be all right 
again ; he had been sitting up at night with 
his friend, and had travelled hurriedly in order 
to be with us by the time he had promised. 
By-the-bye he paid you a hurried visit on his 
way, what did you think of him ? " Agnes had 
listened with intense interest to all that Mrs. 
Grenville said about her son, but on being 
appealed to in this sudden manner, she was 
so startled as to make only some indistinct 
reply. 

" You know my motherly anxiety for an 
only child, if you thought him looking ill, 
do not be afraid to say so ; besides it is 
so long ago, and he writes me that he is 
quite himself again now in good looks, and 
says he must put on his uniform to convince 
me that he is like his picture. I hope it 
may be so," continued his mother with a 
sigh, " but I always think of him as I 
have last seen him; whether looking ^well 
or ill, his last look is always in my 
mind." 
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Agnes knew but too well what was the 
cause of his looking ill, and when she remem- 
bered how she had seen him flushed with 
hope on that very morning as she entered 
the drawing-room at Eveleigh, the same 
morning which had witnessed the extinction 
of his hope, — ^when she involuntarily remem- 
bered this, she felt, as well she might, 
very, very guilty. Her feelings were now 
thoroughly awakened, and her imagination, 
as is not unusual when we first awake 
to a sense of wrong, exaggerated the evil ; 
she pictured to herself Charles Grenville 
dying of a broken heart, and his mother — 
she coidd not go on, it was too fearful a 
picture. 

In the silence of her chamber, Agnes 
set herself as she had never done before, to 
trace the origin of the injury she had done 
to one who had deserved far other treat- 
ment at her hands. We will not pursue 
her through the labyrinth of thought, but 
in few words relate the conclusion at which 
she arrived. She saw that she had lived 
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for praise and admiratioii, and when better 
feelings had been awakened in her for a time, 
they had had no stability, bnt had again 
given way to her insatiable vanity. She 
felt convinced that this vanity, and not 
any real affection, had been the cause of 
her &ncied disappointment at Arthur 
Carysfort's marriage ; and she also felt that 
her refusal of Charles Grenville's proffered 
affection was caused by the same vanity 
mingled with pride, which, conscious of his 
superiority, shrank from exposing to his 
high sense of right and wrong, her own 
instability, and infirmity of purpose. Over 
and over again she traced the last scene 
in the garden, and imagined a different ter- 
mination to that which tmhappily it had had; 
but it was past, " irrevocably past," and as 
she uttered these words an icy chill came 
over her, and she longed to be where her 
mother was, at rest. The present, however, 
was hers, how could she improve it, and prove 
her sorrow for the past? One thing she 
could and would do immediately, she would, 
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as much as in her lay, act the part of a 
daughter to Mrs. Gfrenville ; and it might be 
Charles would love her again; but here she 
paused, forsherememberedhowherindulgence 
ofsuohvainimagininghadbeforewroughtsuch 
fearful mischief. Then, as she thought how 
she would try to soothe the anxious hours of 
her kind friend, while she remained with her, 
she asked herself why it was she loved sick- 
ness and sorrow now as she had never done 
before ; and she thought it must be for his 
sake, because although unknown to her in 
its degree, he was in sorrow, " And if it may 
not be mine to console him^ I may console 
others, as I hope he may find others to do for 
him, what I would do so gladly." This, 
then, was the resolution with which she closed 
her eyes, and with which she awoke on the 
first morning at Pine Cottage, " to live for 
Charles Grenville — ^to strive to be such as he 
would have had her, so that if he should 
again seek her love, she might be not utterly 
unworthy of him, but not to hope, far less 
to dream of such a possibility." 

If any were the long and interesting con- 
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restmtioDB Agnes etqoyed with. Mrs. Gien- 
TiUe on that one snligeety idddi made so 
stzoog a bond between tfaem^ the life and 
cbaiaeter (tf her mother. 

" I never saw so devoted a wife,^ wonld 
Mn. GrenyOle say, ^^bnt it was not the 
blind afiection of idolatry. It was Hie purity 
and nnearthliness^ so to speak, of her love 
which made it so yalnable. She loved her 
husband so well because she loved her Gk>d 
better, and it was m Him, and not apart 
from Him, that she loved her husband. We 
are all too apt to make an idol of some 
earthly object, but when we do this we 
wrong those whom we fency we love, since 
wo thus deprive them of the only thing 
which renders our affection worth possessing. 
I have somewhere read ♦ that * that love is 
the truest which holds a secondary and not 
tt primary place in our hearts,' and this is 
most true of earthly affection, which ought 
to be secondary and subordinate to that 
highest of all sentiments, love to our God." 

♦ In " 0U08908 at Truth, by Two Brothers." The exact 
\^n>nl8 ATo not given, as the idea is from memory. 
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"It seems impossible," said Agnes, "to 
bring our feelings under such strict rules, 
we so naturally love those about us, before 
we even know why we do so ; but we have 
to learn to love God." 

" Let me read you a short extract from 
MadamedeStael, which bearsupon this subject 
— ^ Dans la solitude la plus profonde, dans 
I'isolement le plus cruel, il ne faut pas laisser 
tarir en soi la source des affections devou6es. 
Pendant longtemps on ne croit pas que Dieu 
puisse Stre aim6 commeonaim 6ses semblables. 
Une voix qui nous r^pond, des regards qui 
se confondent avec les notres, paraissent 
pleins de vie, tandis que le ciel immense se 
tait : mais par degr^s Tame s'61eve jusqu'a 
sentir son Dieu pres d'elle comme un ami.' 
The human mind is progressive, and i^ we 
cannot at once attain to that which we must 
strive after, we must not, therefore, despair. 
The very existence of human affections 
within us, prove them to be from Him who 
has made nothing in vain ; only when they 
seem to us most pure, then let us beware of 
resting in them ; for if we do this they will 
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assuredly fail us in our need. We have 
greatest cause to fear, when our enjoyment 
of the deep well-spring of human love seems 
the most satisfying ; we must strive to rise 
from that to something higher and purer 
still, and never hope to find rest on earth ; 
for the soul is heaven-bom, and in heaven, 
and heaven only, may it hope to find a 
resting-place. It may wander to and fro 
on the earth, and even pluck an olive-leaf 
from that which is still left us, when all 
else is marred by the deluge of sin and 
sorrow, but as the dove carried her token of 
earthly revivification to the shelter of the 
ark, so must we bring our best and purest 
affections beneath the shelter of that holy 
influence which can alone make them of any 
value to ourselves or others. It is a life- 
long lesson; but the sooner we begin to 
learn it the better." 

To do all for Him from whom alone we 
receive the power to do anything, is assuredly 
a life-long lesson, and it were well when 
we receive praise from others, or even when 
we derive satisfaction from the performance 
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of duties unknown and unsought to be known 
to others, it were well even then that we 
search jealously into our own motives, lest 
something of earth have intruded unawares 
into our holiest aspirations, and the glory 
of heaven be supposed to illumine that which 
derives its lustre from some supposititious 
meteor. The love of the poor and sujffering, 
which, at first sight, has something in it so 
disinterested, as to preclude all suspicion of 
any unworthy motive lurking beneath it, 
may become an avenue through which 
vanity is nourished in those who are suscep- 
tible of this subtle passion. Our compas- 
sionate interest for suflferers who, perhaps, 
for years have longed for the kind words 
which they never heard, naturally awakens 
in them a gratitude and an overflowing 
affection which finds a ready echo in our 
own breasts ; and who would condemn feel- 
ings which proceed from so pure a source, as 
the giving and receiving of sympathies, by 
which both giver and receiver become knit 
together, and differences of station, for the 
time, at least, are lost in the common bond 
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which both acknowledge. But to young 
and ardent minds, particularly the imagina- 
tive, the danger is great — ^lest in contempla- 
ting the beauty of resignation or indulging 
in the fulness of sympathy, a romantic habit 
be engendered of regardmg suffering in a 
poetical point of view, which may, perhaps, 
lead to our turning with disgust from those 
who need not less our sympathies, but may 
outwardly be less attractive ; and so if we 
sift the matter narrowly we may find that 
our satisfaction, and even happiness, in 
ministering to the sick and suffering arises 
more from the pleasure accruing to ourselves^ 
more from the happiness of being hvedy than 
from a disinterested desire to do good in 
whatever line our opportunities may lead us. 
We are also in danger of acquiring a morbid 
sentimentality by the continual contempla- 
tion of interesting suffering, whereby we 
forget that sorrow is a deformity in God's 
creation, and the primary cause of aU sorrow 
is sin; and, therefore, were earth as He 
made it, when he beheld it and pronounced 
it " very good," the very evils we are so apt 
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to admire could never have had existence. 
But are we not to minister to the poor, the 
infirm, the sick, and the aged ? May we 
not feel glad if we can impart to them some 
of that gladness which is the lot of so many 
who far less deserve it ? Yes, surely; but 
in this as in all things else, our desire to 
make them happy must not be our primary 
object, stiU less mustitbe to derive happiness 
ourselves from the miseries of others, for 
" he that is glad at calamities shall not be 
unpunished." * But if in the poor we see 
Him, who was " despised and rejected of 
men," — ^if in the sick we minister to Him who 
" Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses," — ^if each act of kindness to them 
is accompanied by one of inward devotion to 
Him, — ^then, indeed, may we go on our way, 
not only weeping " with them- that weep," 
but rejoicing " with them that do rejoice ;" 
beoause that which, to outward eyes, we 
do to others, is accepted as done to Him. 
It were needless to midtiply instances 
in which our commonest as well as our most 

* ProT. xvii. 5. 
I 
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sublime actions may be referred to the only 
end to which we should aspire, but one more 
shall suffice. Those we profess to love 
with our best and purest affections, to think 
of whom forms, perhaps, one of our dearest 
delights; does it never strike us that in 
dwelling as we love to dwell on their minutest 
actions, their most trivial words, — ^in short, on 
all that memory preserves most precious of 
the last meeting, and all that hope antici- 
pates of some future greeting? Does it never 
occur to us that there is selfishness in all 
this ? What are we doing for them all this 
time ? and does not love yearn to be serving 
its beloved ? " But it is natural to think of 
those we love," some one will say, " indeed, 
we cannot love those who are never in our 
thoughts.'^ True, but why not strive to 
love them well ? and the better we love the 
more shall we long to serve them, and 
how can we do so better than by turning 
our thoughts into prayers, and our desires to 
see them again into aspirations for their 
souls' welfare ? It may not be amiss to quote 
here firom an authoress of our own day, words 
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which show how those feel who are deeply 
alive to the responsibilities as well as the 
delights of aflteotion. "Never let feeble 
woman monm for her impotence, so long as 
she can pray for those she loves ! Who can 
tell how quickly and how effectually the 
ministering spirits carry upward the fragrance 
of that prayer ? Only let her keep her heart 
pure and her life holy, for it is the prayer of 
the righteous which avaUeth, and she may 
weU beUeve that every permikd sin of hers 
may lose a blessing for the friend in whose 
behalf it were such joy to die."* 

Many were the reflections, such as the 
foregoing, which resulted from the conversa- 
tions Agnes held with Mrs. Grenville during 
the few days she remained an inmate of 
Pine Cottage ; and from this period a gradual 
change took place in her whole inward life, 
her tone and habits of thought, and her 
motives of action. Her life had hitherto 
been one of purposeless, aimless impulse, 
swayed first by one short-lived motive, then 
by another, and frequently by no ruling 

• " Story of a Fanuly," by S. M. 

I 2 
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motive at all, saye and except the desire to 
please, which formed so strong an ingredient 
in her disposition that in it was her chief 
danger, since it deteriorated (as all qualities, 
whetiier in themselves indifferent, or even 
good, must deteriorate when they lose their 
due proportion) into insatiable vanity. We 
say a grtidual change took place in Agnes, 
for it is long after the mind has embraced 
certain acknowledged truths, before they 
become so ingramed into the being as to 
produce practical results. Still she strove to 
live more out of herself and more for others, 
and she hoped she was striving to db so on 
the highest principles. Still her best endea- 
vours were induced by the desire of doing 
something for one wlim Ae had inj«4 
one now remembered in her daily and nightly 
prayers, one whose image was ever before 
her, leading her on and on — ^the path she 
trod was upward, but she had not yet learned 
to gaze steadily to the end. She had learned 
something, and w^ still learning much 
more, but she must go on still increasing in 
knowledge — still on and ever on, not finding a 
resting-place on earth. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



TRIALS. 



The reader, no doubt, is anxious to know 
more thai^ we have already stated with 
respect to Charles Grenville. Erom what has 
been said of his character it may be supposed 
that he did not waste his time in fruitless 
regrets; stiU his was a sore trial and hard to 
bear. For Agnes' sake he had so suppressed 
every sign of the anguish he was inwardly 
enduring, that when he took leave of Mr, 
Maynaxd on the morning of his last hurried 
visit to Eveleigh, that gentleman had not 
perceived anything unusual in his manner. 
Even Agnes at the time fEuled to see what 
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afterwards was but too evident, as her 
memory recalled the compressed lips, the 
inarticulate voice, and the strong wiU which 
had overcome the transient appearance of 
emotion. He had a long journey to make 
before he could reach Pine Cottage, and 
during the first part of it, his naturally strong 
mind gave way, and he was for a time at 
least weaker than a woman, the violent 
restraint he had imposed on himself during 
the short hour he was at Eveleigh, was 
succeeded by a re-action, and he could not 
but view in painful contrast the once bright 
hopes which had been his deKght for the 
past year, with the stem reality of loneliness 
which now looked him in the face. Life 
would be a blank without her; what availed 
him now the friends (and these were neither 
few nor unsympathising,) with whom he had 
been glad to hold intercourse? what the 
treasures of Kterature, of art, of science, the 
study of which had beguiled many a weary 
day? what the softer pleasures of music, 
which had solaced his idle hours? Her 
image must no longer be mingled with all 
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these, shining like a star upon every object 
which had the power of reflecting it back 
again. And yet she was so young, there 
might come a time when she would feel 
desolate and lonely, and yearn for love 
devoted like his, and then it might be his to 
console her? But could he wish her to 
suffer in order that he might administer 
consolation to her? No, he spumed the 
idea as selfish and unworthy. Still he 
could not bring himself to believe that an 
.insuperable barrier existed to his hopes. A 
new idea struck him. What if she already 
loved another ? and if so it would not only 
be foolish as concerned himself to cherish 
hopes of her afiection, it would be sinful. 
He resolved to regard her' henceforth as if 
she we already the wife of another man, 
dead to him, as if the grave already covered 
her remains ; but death would have been less 
cruel, for then he could have held communion 
with the spirit that he might have delighted 
to imagine watching over him — death would 
not have been separation, this was " more 
bitter than death." 
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Why pursue any further liie pamfol 
reflections that chased one another through 
the mind of Charles Orenville as he tr^yelled 
from her he hadoj^ce, now no longer, dared to 
hope to call his own. He remembered that 
hia mother would be looking out for him, and 
he knew that she loved him with the deepest 
maternal tend^ness, and for her sake he 
resolved to master outwardly ^ (for he had not 
yet attained sufficient control over his inward 
feelings,) the anguish which bowed down his 
whole being. And yet he had so fer won 
tixe victory over the contending emotionB 
which fiercely struggled for the mastery 
within him, that before he reached Pine 
Cottage he had come to the determined 
resolution not to look back, but to set himself 
more diligently than ever to fulfil the duties 
which lay in his path. As a son he was 
exemplary, but he resolved to be more 
affectionate if possible, and so &r as his 
profession permitted, to lose no opportunities 
of proving his filial devotion. To his profes- 
sional duties he had always conscientiously 
attended, he resolved now to give himself to 
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them with more thaa usual energy. He 
determined to cultivate according to his 
leiBure^ more assiduously than ever, the 
talents which had been given him, simply 
and Boldy to the glory of Him who gave 
them ; while in his conduct to others, whoever 
they might be, whether Mend or acquaint- 
ance, rich or poor, superior or subaltern, he 
resolved to act with more of Christian 
courtesy, more of fraternal interest,— in short 
to sum up aU in few words, his resolution 
amounted to this — ^to be more than ever 
earnest " to do" his '' duty in that state of life 
to which it should please God to call'* him ; 
and in the main he kept it, not but that 
memories of the past would rise unbidden, 
and mingle with present eflforts ; not that he 
could ^itirely put away ^' those thousand kiad 
and fond remembrances" that for a twelve- 
month had been his solace, but he did not 
look backy he strove to go on — ever forward, 
ever upward; he did not invite memory with 
her pictured scenes of happiness, and when 
they came before him, he nerved himself to 
turn away. As a soldier he knew well the 

i3 
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vigilance, the manoeuvres, required in fight- 
ing mth a strong enemy, and even in 
retiring from an apparently vanquished adver- 
sary, and he made his military science 
stand him in good stead in this mental 
conflict. But as a victorious soldier bears 
after the battle the marks of the toils he 
has gone through, and the scars of the 
wounds he has received may linger for life 
to tell the tale of the hardly-vron victory, 
so will the effects of the inward strife be 
sometimes apparent in the care-worn face, the 
dejected expression; and thus, notwithstanding 
all his efforts to subdue himself, Charles 
Grenville was unable to conceal from his 
mother that there was something wrong, 
although he made as light of it as he could, 
and attributed it to his late anxiety and 
attention to his sick friend, which indeed was 
sufficient of itself to account for a harassed 
and weary appearance. 

" How grave Grenville has become," was 
the remark of one of his brother officers after 
his return to Ireland. " Oh ; he always was 
a quiet fellow, nothing fast about him, but I 
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always liked him for all that." " However, 
there's no nonsense about him, he doesn't 
want to make every one else grave because 
he is so himself." "Still," said another, 
" there is something different about him now, 
perhaps he wants to marry and can't afford 
it." " Oh, yes, that's it, depend upon it; 
did you hear how feelingly he spoke to the 
young fellow the other day when he told him 
the girl had died that he was going to marry? " 
"He certainly has a heart for every one that's 
in trouble ; I shouldn't wonder if he knew 
the history of every private in his corps.'' 
"But, with all that, he listens to all our 
plans, and seems to care about our amuse- 
ments, and will do anything for any of us, if 
it's not against rule, — ^he's very particular not 
to break the rules of the service." " Well, 
the long and the short of it is, Charle^ 
GrenviUe, though he is slow sometimes, 
is in the main a very good fellow." The 
foregoing specimen of the opinions of his 
brother oflBlcers and subalterns, will show the 
estimation in which Charles was held ; but 
none knew the strict self-discipline under 
which he lived, and while he was an object 
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of lore and admiiation to others, and was 
frequently held up by his superiors as an 
example to the juniors of the raiment, he 
was totally unconscious that he was aboye 
the rest in character ; his business, next to 
disciplining himself, was to discipline those 
below him, and the way in which he did the 
former, enabled him so mudi the more eflfec- 
tirely to do the latter. But now we must 
leaye him fora while, and, passing over time 
and space, carry our readers to the spot where 
Ernest and Emily Gray had begun to pursue 
their missionary labours. In a colonial city 
was their home, at least, for a time. They 
had passed the perils of the sea in safety, 
and had thankfully landed on terra firma^ 
after a voyage of many months. But the 
heathenism — ^not so much of the poor ignorant 
aborigines, as of the so-called Christain 
populatiott, was appalling, and it was in 
scenes like this that Ernest's lot was cast. 
Emily saw how manfully he girded himself to 
the pursuance of the work before him, and 
she resolved that she at least would be no 
ba'rrier to his holy zeal, his detotedness, his 
untiring diligence; but her heart sank within 
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heor as she thought of the difficulties before 
him, and she felt her own utter weakness 
and inabiKfrjrto do more than loye, and ad- 
mire, and reverence ; to help she dared not 
hope; but oftentimes a woman's greatest 
strength is in her weakness, and Emily knew 
not how she should be strengthened, not 
only to bear herself, but to encourage him 
whom she loved, to bear the burden they had 
voluntarily chosen. To make theii* small 
home as happy as lay in her power, by due 
attention to household duties — ^this was her 
lightest labour of love ; to cheer him by her 
affection when he returned from hi» labours, 
was the spontaneous utterance of that love 
which had led her to give herself to him at 
first; but this was all too little, it was 
nothing, at least, so it appeared to her ; she 
knew not how very precious to him was all 
she said and did, and how he dared not in- 
dulge the fall flow of his own feelings 
towards her, lest he should be tempted to 
rest in " the smile of home, the mutual look 
when hearts are of each other sure^'^* for he 

• Christian Year. 
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knew that " in the world even these abide, 
and we aboye the world our calling boast ;''* 
but still most grateful to his wearied frame 
and harassed spirits were all the marks of 
affection and forethought for his minutest 
comforts which met him ever in his home. 
More precious than all were the mutual 
prayers they offered for and with one another ; 
and while Emily secretly bewailed her own 
powerlessness, Ernest's heart continually 
offered up unuttered thanks that he had been 
blessed with such a help-mate. She asked 
him how she could help him in his pastoral 
labours, but he desired her to wait ; the time 
was not come, he said, for her to begin ; he 
must pave the way, and he promised work in 
abundance after a time. " But you will not 
find it like your work at Shelford, you will 
have prejudices to contend against, both 
amongst rich and poor, and you will have ad- 
ditional responsibilities as the wife of a mis- 
sionary, to those of a mere ordinary indivi- 
dual." And Emily felt more weak than ever, 
but she knew obedience to be the first duty 

* Cliristi&n Year. 
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of a woman, and so she obeyed now by 
waiting pati;.tty, and detenled to obey 
when Ernest should desire her to work. 
It was not in her nature, however, to be cast 
down, and her naturally buoyant spirits were 
now raised by the prospect, not fer distant, 
of becoming a mother ; and she found suffi- 
cient occupation in providingfor the being who 
would soon share with her husband her love 
and tenderness. And on the feast of St. 
Barnabas, the anniversary of the day on 
which they had plighted their troth one to 
the other, and mutually vowed to love and 
cherish one another at all times and under 
all circumstances in which they might 
hereafter be placed, — on the same day was 
given to tiiem in that distant land where 
their lot had fallen, one whom they trusted 
would be to them " a son of consolation ;" 
and when the little one received at the font 
the name of his maternal grandfather, Emily 
in her silent chamber, and Ernest in the holy 
place where he witnessed that Kttle one's 
enrolment among the company of saints of 
all ages, fervently prayed that he (if spared for 
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long life ) might not disgrace the name of 
the Saint on whose day he was baptized, and 
whose name (the same with that he received) 
they delighted to associate with their new- 
bom treasure. And the infant grew, and 
was loved, and was cherished, and Ernest 
sometimes said, " Emily, we love that child 
too muc^ we a;e in darker of forgetting that 
he is only lent to ns/^ But Kttle John was 
so strong, there seemed so be no fear of his 
bodily health failing; he had scarcely the 
usual ailments of infants, and Emily forgot 
all the tales she had heard of children who 
suffered in teething, or feU victims to croup, 
and the numerous other ills to which man is 
subject in his first frail state. It does strike 
one as most wonderftd, that so helpless a 
little being as a new-bom babe should ever 
arrive at maturity ; the accidents, beyond all 
calculation, which may crush the tender 
flower, or break the fragile stalk, the pains 
and sickness which are the heritage of our 
fallen nature, too many to be named, or even 
to be imagined, — to all these, every child that 
is bom is liable ; and yet a hand is stretched 
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out over each one, and the blow falls not by 
chance — ^the flowers are not gathered at ran- 
dom ; and some are taken early to their rest, 
in blissful ignorance of that which they are 
spared, and some are left to " fight the good 
fight of faith," to which they were pledged 
in their baptism, and through "much tribula- 
tion to enter into the kingdom of God." 
And others — ^what of those? Who that 
thinks of the last alternative would murmur 
that their loved ones should be " taken away 
firom 'the evil to come ?" When little John 
was a few months old, and had begun to 
show signs of opening intelligence, Ernest 
received orders to accompany his Bishop, 
who was about to make a visitation of his 
large and scattered diocese. Emily dreaded 
the moment of parting from her husband, 
but she consoled herself with the prospect of 
his return ; and she looked forward to be- 
guiling the weary hours of his absence with 
the care and enjoyment of her babe. Besides, 
she had now regular parish work to do ; she 
had children to teach, and poor to visit 
— ^not the same class of poor she had 
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loved to visit in England — ^but she sought 
not for work she liked, she did cheerfully and 
willingly that which was given to her ; and 
now did she reap the benefit of her first les- 
sons in self-discipline, when she had begun 
to teach in the school at Shelford, not from 
choice, but duty. 

She set about making preparations for her 
husband's departure with cheerful alacrity, 
and not one word did she utter of complaint 
at his going. True, she felt deeply that she 
should be very lonely sometimes, for her child 
could not yet be a companion to her ; but she 
knew whose work Ernest was going upon, 
and she knew also it would not become her to 
wish for a moment to stand in the way of that 
work. We said before that she had counted 
the cost when she promised to become the 
wife of a missionary, although she knew not 
what privations or sacrifices it might involve, 
and so she steadily went on doing her duty 
resolutely, and sensible of her own weakness, 
seeking help where alone she knew it could 
be found. A few days only before Ernest 
started, their babe was suddenly seized with 
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convulsions, the first illness he had ever suf- 
fered. For hours Emily held him in her arms 
while Ernest prayed beside her. Each time 
the convulsion ceased, and the baby face again 
resumed its wonted calm expression, albeit 
pale and exhausted, hope rose in Emily's 
breast that he might yet be spared to her ; 
still she strove and struggled to keep down 
the too-eager wish, and she longed to be able 
to offer this, her first-bom, a willing sacrifice 
to Him who gave it. During the intervals 
of suffering, a holy, unearthly brightness 
rested on the pale features — a patient endur- 
ing look, as if the babe knew with whom he 
held feUowship in these bodily pains, as if he 
even then saw the Holy Innocents "baptized 
in blood for Jesus' sake," enrolled now among 
the honourable band — "the noble army of 
martyrs," and Him, the King of Martyrs, at 
their head, " who, though he were a Son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered ; " and who shall dare to say 
that to these little ones lately bom anew of 
water and of the Spirit, and on whom no soil 
of actual sin has passed, a perception is not 
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given into mysteries high and holy, which we 
are unworthy, in our sin-soiled state, to per- 
ceive ? Who shall dare to deny that those 
whose angels do always behold the £sice of the 
Father in heaven, may, in some way to us 
unknown, behold the faces of those bright 
beings, imtil the image of the guardian is 
impressed not only on the spirit, but the 
countenance of the guarded infant? We 
cannot reason on these things ; we may not, 
in our dark state hero below, know the cer- 
tainty of them, in the same way that we 
know all that is necessary to be believed ; — 

But we know that holy angels 

To little ones are given, 
And that they gaze upon the face 

Of God who is in heaven ; 

since He has told us so who cannot lie ; 
He, the Son has told us " that, in heaven, 
their angels do always behold the face of 
" His Father which is in heaven,^' Say what 
you will, and reason away and explain away 
the belief in the particular ministry of angels ; 
prove the truth of all you say by the strict- 
est rules of logic j you may have the field to 
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yotorself and enjoy a triumphant victory ; 
but wait a little — ^wait till you love a little 
child — a little infant on whose countenance 
you gaze till your whole soul is rivetted by 
LindTcribabLomething,youknownotwhat 
— and then say, if you can, that you do not 
feel in a higher presence than that of a mere 
mortal child — say if you can, and if you dare, 
that you do not believe that 

" Ikiillions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." * 

And ye mothers, who have watched and 
tended, through sickness and pain, the little, 
ones ye have loved — does not your own heart 
bear you witness to the ministry of those who 
smoothed the brow and stayed the cry that 
you were fain to do, but could not ? Ye will 
not regret the belief that the spirits of those 
you so loved and tended were not suffered 
to pass alone from their sometime home 
on earth to Paradise, where now they wait till 
the last summons, when angels shaU gather to- 
gether the elect; no, for you felt their soothing 

♦ Milton. 
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presence as you wept out your earthly grief, 
and in its place seemed to be diffused a 
heavenly balm, as if those you saw not were 
near you and loved you — ^as if they brought 
you a message from your little one, bidding 
you be of good cheer till it should be your 
turn to follow. Christian mothers, you have 
felt as Emily Gray felt throughout that long, 
anxious night— trembling between hope and 
fear, and yet knowing that whatever He 
might do would be best for her ohild, yea, 
and for herself and for her husband also, and 
striving to bring her wiU into subjection, and 
to desire nothing but that His will might be 
done. When the morning broke, the infant 
was sleeping ; he never woke again on earth. 
Tears she could not repress ; but they were 
not tears of repining ; she would not have 
wished her loved one back again ; she knew 
him safe and blest. 

" She dares not grieve, but she must weep. 
As her pale, placid martyr sinks to sleep, 
Teaching so well and silently 
How, at the Shepherd*s call, the lamb should die."* 

* Christian Tear. 
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He was laid to rest "in sure and certain 
hope of a joyM resurrection ; " and albeit the 
dust now covered the little limbs that had once 
essayed to try their imperfect strength, and 
the little face that erst had gladdened the 
parents with its glance of recognition, 
ihey both, in the spirit of faith, felt, and felt 
truly, that he was " not lost, but" only " gone 
before." 

It was the evening before Ernest was to set 
off to join the Bishop, Emily was busily 
plying her needle, putting in the last stitches 
to something she had been preparing for her 
husband, on his projected expedition. She 
had never worked so quickly before ; perhaps 
she dreaded a cessation of employment ; she 
dreaded anything which might break the 
calm she desired to maintain unshaken until 
he was gone. She knew how he restrained 
his own feelings, and she would not do less 
for his sake than he did for duty's sake. Be- 
sides, she knew his eyes were watching her 
intently although she did not look up, and she 
had not looked at him since he came and sat 
down in his accustomed place near her. He 
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looked long and amdotisly , as if to read what 
was passing within her, and it seemed as if he 
felt satisfied with what he was able to dis^ 
cover. 

"Yes/' he began, " I knew you would not 
seek to keep me from my duty ; you have 
struggled nobly, Emily, and I love and re- 
spect you ; " and, as he spoke, he rose, and, 
bending over her, folded her in his artos. 

" I knew, darling," he continued, " that 
you would have trials; tkU^ indeed, was 
unforeseen, but separation from each oth^ 
would, I knew, be needftd at times ; but I 
knew also that Edward Vconon's sister had 
been tutored to do and suffer aU, and not to 
count anything loss, for the sake of our Lord 
and Master. I have been asked this very 
day how I could leave my wife in her affliction, 
and I answered that she would not keep me 
with her if she could, that is, if I should 
consent to stay. Was I right, my Emily ? *' 

"Dearest Ernest," she answered, in a 
low, but firm tone, " I would not keep you, 
nay, I would rather urge your going, had 
you proposed to remain with me. You told 
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me we must look for pain and trial, and I 
Bfiked for nothing better, so I might share it 
withyou; andnowmy greatest trialis come, but 
I feel marvellously strengthened, and I know 
that how distant soever we may be in body, 
we shall still be one in spirit ; we believe in 
the Communion of Saints.^^ 

^' And in the Holy Catholic Church; for 
which belief we have more reason to be 
thankftd than we can express or conceive.'' 

And soon afterwards, the little family 
imder that roof, joined in the prayers, which 
fipom many a home in their native land, and 
specially in that which Emily had left, daily 
and nightly rose to the Throne of Grace. The 
next day, when it was time to go, Ernest 
kissed his wife fervently, the mute pressure 
of their hands was more eloquent than the 
most elaborate farewell ; the only words 
uttered between them were, " God bless 
you." 

Emily stood before the empty cradle, and 
kneeling down beside it, reeved her heart of 
its pent-up feelings. Then she remembered 
ahe had duties to perform, mi prayed for 

X 
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strength to Mfil tliem, and for strength for 
her husband alao, and blessmgs on his minis- 
trations, and she rose strengthened. Her 
£rst employment was to finish and seal letters 
for England, which were to go by the next 
packet. Ernest's were finished, but her 
own had been left-half written ever since that 
night when her precions little one had been 
taken iU. In it she had spoken of his op^oi- 
ing fiunilties, and dwdt at some length to 
Margaret on the comfort she hoped to 
derive from him during her husband'sabsence, 
and now she must write that he was no more 
with her, i. e. in body, for she could not but 
feel the presence of his angel spirit, and could 
not but believe that death is not separation. 
After relating briefly the cause of his death, 
she thus concluded. 

" You, my dearest sister, will feel with me, 
and you cannot but know that this has been 
a trial ; but you know also in whom we have 
been taught to trust, and to whom to look 
for consolation. I know I shall have your 
prayers, and those of our fitther and ^mother 
and my dear brother. W^ are all too mudi 
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one to need many words, and I dare not trust 
myself to write on this sabject Thank Gk>d 
I have much to occupy me, and I know 
although I have scarcely learned to feel it yet 
(as I ought, and hope to do) that all — even 
Hm — is for the best. May God bless and keep 
you all, and if it be His holy will, grant us 
a happy meeting even in this world ; if not, 
may we all so live that we may hope to meet 
in Heaven, where I can again embrace my 
babe/^ 

The letters dispatched, Emily put on her 
bonnet and walked to the dwelling of a poor 
laundress who was struggling to obtain a 
livelihood for herself and her children, whUe 
ber husband sought his fortune in the bush. 
She had not heard of him for many months, 
and this added to the illness of one of her 
children, the yoimgest, made her dispirited 
and unable to pursue her employment with 
her usual alacrity. The little child seemed 
to be gradually wasting away, and no 
means that had been yet used, had had any 
effiBCt in staying the progress of its disorder. 
It was thin and enfeebled by disease, and 

K 2 
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as its large eyes rested on Emily, she seemed 
to hear her own little one entreating her to 
bestow on this poor little being the care and 
attention that she would have given to him 
had he longer needed it. She strove to im- 
part to the mother some of the consolation 
which had been graciously vouchsafed to her- 
self, and in ministering to the sufferings of 
others she found relief from her own affliction 
Not that she forgot it, but it was sanctified 
to her spiritual health, and when after pro- 
viding for the comfort of the little sufferer, 
and promising to visit the mother again soon, 
she pursued her way to other scenes of duty 
amongst the poor and the little ones of Christ, 
a peace rested on her which taught her that 
not on earth — no, not even in the purest 
domestic ties is happiness to be found, but in 
so living in this world as to see with the eye 
of faith the next; and she determined to 
emulate the devotedness of her husband, 
and with him strive to imitate the saints 
and martyrs who " counted all things but 
loss that they might win Chrisf Her past 
life from her merry childhood to her mo-rriage. 
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and even since her marriage, so happy had 
she been in the mutual interchange of 
deep affection, appeared now like a bright 
dream, and she felt she was now awaken- 
ing to a reaUty which she almost shrank 
fix)m acknowledging. But she knew that 
the only true reality was but partly unfolded ; 
and dark and misty as it might seem, it 
was but as the cloudy curtain which ushers 
in the bright rays of morning ; and as the 
glory of the sun excels that of the moon 
and sters, whicli yet seem very glorious in 
his absence, so the glory of the resurrec- 
tion would absorb and swallow up not 
only the short-lived pleasures of our hap- 
piest state here, but dispel for ever the 
clouds and shadows which cast a gloom on 
our best and brightest moments. And 
Emily rested not in resolutions, but she 
steadily adhered to them, and during her 
husband's absence, employed herself unre- 
mittTQgly in works of mercy and love to 
all who needed them, and so exercised 
herself in holy discipline, that when he 
returned, albeit he found her only the same 
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loving wife that he had left her, there was 
a change unseen by him, unknown to her- 
self, but not unmarked by those blessed 
beings who watch around the dwellings of 
the just, a change from weakness to strength, 
from infirmity to strong endurance, in 
which if she continue waUdng humbly with 
her God, she ^^will go on from strength to 
strength '^ even till she reach the &r off 
land, where only man may rost, his toils 
and his trials o'er. 
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CHAPTEE XI- 

HOPE AND DISAPP0INT3MENT. 

To retum to Agnes. We left her pursuing 
with more energy than she had hitherto 
shewn, the duties which belonged to her in 
her position, as the only daughter of the 
'Squire of the village in which she lived. So 
fer it waB well. Her life which had been so 
purposeless and aimless, now seemed to be 
actuated by a steady object, but what was 
the object she proposed to herself as the end 
of all her exertions ? To become worthy of 
Charles Grenville ; for it was this which gave 
her energy, which spurred her on to the 
works of love. It was an earthly motive, an 
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earthly object, but it was an object — a 
fixed definite object, and so fax she had taken 
a step in advance; still it was only a step, 
she was as yet only on the threshold of the 
temple, into which it might be hers to enter 
only through the low *^ unhigh"* ways of 
self-discipline and trial, of which she now 
knew nothing ; for the bitterest she had yet 
experienced was in truth nothing to that 
which was before her. So it is sometimes; 
we are led by means of earthly love to that 
which is higher, tiU tiie one only irae 
principle of action becomes our own. Agnes 
strove to be perfect for the sake of an earthly 
being whom she loyed not yet perfectly, and 
had she rested here she must have failed, but 
we shall see how mercifully she was led on 
till that which was now her primary motive 
merged in higher interests, and became, as it 
justly ought to do, secondary. Mr. Selwyn 
perceived more of steadiness and purpose in 
her character, more resolution and determina- 
tion in carrying through her undertakings, 

* This uncommon, but expressive adjective, is borrowed 
from Longfellow. 
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while at all times there was a readiness to 
listen and be advised, which made his task 
respecting her a pleasant although an anxious 
one. Happy was she in Uving under such a 
guide, , Jiot o^y ™ Zply haprs«ed 
with a sense of the responsibility attached to 
him^ with regard to every one of his pa- 
rishioners whether rich or poor, but who pos* 
flessedinapeculiar degree thefaculty of winning 
the confidence of those whom it was his duty 
to lead and assist, and if need be, admonish 
and reprove. Happy too was she in her 
cousins Edward and Margaret Vernon, whom 
she never saw without feeling better for her 
intercourse with them, and happy too was 
Agnes in the Mendship of Mrs. Grenville, 
but her happiness in this was marred by the 
bitter drop she had herself infused into what 
might otherwise have been a cup of pure 
unsullied enjoyment. 

And in her father, too, Agnes was happy, 
but after another manner. He loved her 
almost to idolatry, but as to understanding 
her, that was beyond him; he had never 
understood his wife, it was not in his nature 
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to read those innumerable finer touches ^ajl 



duuracter, Thich to those who can do s ^^iiH 
rereal so mudi of the inward workings of tl -^ 

spirit. Still the &ther acad. daughter lov( 



rereal so mudi of the inward workings of tl ^#J|| 
each other, and each strove to makethc oth> ^ ^ 



> 



happy; and the memory of one, thong ^^^ 
unspoken was her name, was yet presei *^ ^i 
with them always, and seemed to be a bon ^* ~ 
between them that nothing oould disseva 
Agnes was now in her twentieth year, an ^p- . 
although still girlish' sdmetimes, there was ^1^ 
Tomanlydignityaboutherwhichatothertime Jfi^ 
made her appear older than her years, an jH* 
when to this was added a thoughtfiil, pensiv ^Ji 
expression not now uncommon with hor, sh ^li 
reminded him so strongly of the wife he ha* ^f' 
lost, tbat it would seem he could still see he. ^fP 
as he had done in the days of their firs * ^ 
happiness together, till a word spoken, oi 
.a sudden liyely motion dissipated the fond 
illusion. Mrs. Grenville came and passed a 
short time diiring the summer at ETeleigh, 
and Captain GrenTUle appeared aU the 
better for the change both in health and 
spirits. The very scanty income upon 
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still more on account of the unhappy callous- 
ness of mind which it betokened, plainly 
illustrating, if it were needed, the truth of 
the scriptural assertion, that the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

Mrs. Grenville had been so long unused 
to society of any. kind, that she jestingly 
said she should not know how to behave, 
were she to enter into it again ; but she not 
only did not prevent Mr. Maynard from 
inviting friends during her stay at Eveleigh, 
but pressed his doing so, and even positively 
refused to prolong her visit, if he suffered 
it to interfere in any way with his usual 
employments or amusements, or those of 
Agnes. The Vernons spent part of the 
time that she remained, at Eveleigh, and 
the Arthur Carysforts were constant visitors 
in a friendly, sociable way; for such was 
the attraction of Mrs. Grenville, that, un- 
consciously to herself, she became to every 
one that enjoyed her society, even for the 
shortest space of time, a kind of vision of 
I'est, a picture of calm in the midst of a 
troubled sea, or like a ship gliding through 
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the rushing waters, yet unmoved by them, 
because reaching so far above them into the 
clear air of heaven. 

Enough has been said to give the reader 
some idea of the way in which Agnes passed 
her time, and occupied her mind. It was 
naturally an active one, but it had been so 
cranmied and crowded with a superfluons 
mass of heterogeneous instruction, imder 
the injudicious, but well-meant discipline 
of Miss Crawley, that when left to herself, 
Agnes had thrown off the restraint of the 
too great pressure, and given herself up 
so unreservedly to feelings not in them- 
selves blameworthy, but becoming the sources 
of incalculable mischief, when carried to 
excess, that her mind had lost much of its 
native energy, and sought for gratification 
in the supreme idolatry of self, under the 
most specious form. 

Having been once awakened to a sense of 
the pain she had caused another, although 
not yet aware of the fault that was the 
primary origin of her unworthy treatment of 
one who loved her, she practically applied. 
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perhaps, the best antidote that under the 
circumstances she could have devised; viz, 
entire devotion of herself to others, and in 
the intervals f tiiis, tiie improvement of her 
own mental capacities; not now as formerly 
to excite admiration, but for the sake of one 
who she believed would have approved, 
could he have known what she was striving 
to attain. It was a higher motive, but not 
the highest ; for it was not the one true 
motive which can alone give value to any of 
our efforts to improve our faculties — ^the glory 
and honour of Him whose gift they are. 
Another reason for her energy was, that, she 
needed continual occupation, without it she 
would have dwelt with unavailing regrets on 
what was past, and doubtiess taken refuge 
in some vision of earthly pleasure or influence, 
even less worthy than that she had indulged 
in when Arthur Carysfort was the object of 
it. She felt this practically, but she could 
not have expressed her consciousness of the 
necessity she was under for such constant 
unremitting exertions ; she only knew that 
if for a moment she desisted from any 
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employment whether as regarded herself or 
others, adnll heavymemoryof whatmighthave 
been, seemed to drag her down as by a leaden 
chain, till with renewed hope of being some 
day worthy of the only man who had ever 
Jed her, she ^rs ith iBcreadng earnest- 
ness to banish the past and lay up a store 
for the future by improving the present. 
And so time passed on for nearly two years ; 
and autumn began to scatter its glowing hues 
to tiie wds preparatory to receiying the 
snow-king in silent desolation. It was three 
years since Arthur Carysfort had met with 
the accident which Agnes had suffered to 
exercise so fatal an influence over her, and 
hy a singular coincidence, as she stood before 
the same window looking on the same scene 
she had done on that eventful morning, the 
huntsman's horn again sounded on the air, 
and the cry of the dogs told of the untiring 
energy with which they were pursuing the 
object of their search. 

"How strange," thought Agnes, "to 
spend so much time and money and run so 
many risks for such an object, and what is 
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the result? The death of an insignificant 
animal ; and when this one is killed, another 
will be sought for to-morrow, and tracked, 
and killed, — and then another — ^and another, 
all through the hunting season. It does 
seem like madness." 

" Wnat seems like madness ?" asked Mr. 
Selwyn, who had entered the room in com- 
pany with Mr. Maynard, unperceived by 
Agnes, who, occupied with her thoughts, had 
uttered the last words aloud. She proceeded 
to explain the nature of her meditations, and 
her father warmly responded to the expres- 
sion of her opinion on the want of saneness 
on the part of those who could find pleasure 
in so unsatisfying a diversion. 

" Every one to his taste, however," said 
he, " and now, Aggy, I must go and finish 
some important business, but I shall be ready 
to ride with you after luncheon." 

Agnes turned to Mr. Selwyn in the 
expectation of hearing him echo her own 
sentiments on the subject just then fi-esh in 
her mind, but she was disappointed; he 
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seemed to be abstracted and lost in some 
deep reflection. 

" Do you not agree with me ?" said she ; 
" is it not utter madness to waste such dis- 
proportioned means for the attainment of 
such a trifling end ? " 

"Have you never been guilty of such 
madness yourself, Miss Maynard ? If not, you 
must be above the level of humanity .^^ 

" What do you mean ? I cannot imder- 
stand you," exclaimed Agnes, in unfeigned 
surprise, " I never went out with the hounds 
in my life, papa so strongly disapproves of it 
for ladies.'* 

"I was not thinking of hunting in par- 
ticular," replied Mr. Selwyn ; " I wa« reflect- 
ing on the innumerable objects which every 
one of us propose to ourselves as the end 
of our desires and efforts, and as soon as 
each one we wished for is attained, another 
takes its place like the unhappy foxes you 
spoke of; only our chase continues not only 
to the end of one season of the year, but too 
frequently to the end of life; and then what 
must be the mortification of those who dis- 
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coyer when it is too late that they have been 
pursuing a phantom, to the neglect of the only 
true and satisfying object of existence ?» 

"But we cannot live withoiri; an object," 
said Agnes ; " I mean some low^ar object than 
the one great end of existence ; life would be 
very flat but for the pursuit d some hiish and 
noU. ain^ which, if not <1» ,m. true enl » ^ 
least harmless and hoQotirable. We are on a 
journey, I know; stiU it seems to me that 
our pleasures are like stages where we refresh 
ourselves, and then proceed ; and as we cannot 
see the end to which we are travelling, we 
cannot help proposing to ourselves some 
fictitious end, as in travelling we look for- 
ward to arriving at some interesting obr 
ject — or some high hill from whence we 
may hope to see more distinctly the 
surrounding country, through which we 
have passed, and through which our road 
Ues." 

" To continue your simile," pursued Mr. 
Selwyn, "what would you say of the 
traveller who should become so enchanted 
with the prospect he sees from the lofty 
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rook to which he ^has attained, that the road 
by which he ought to travel seems to him 
dull and uninteresting ; and therefore, in- 
stead of pursuing the straight path, should 
turn off in quest of greater pleasure, which 
he thinks may be procured by taking the 
road to some other object which he views 
from the top of his aerial position ? Woidd 
you not say that he had forgotten the real 
end of his journey, that in fact he was no 
traveller at all, but a mere idler on the road, 
reckless of aU but his own immediate gratifi- 
cation; and if pursuing anything with 
earnestness for a time, doing so only for the 
sake of scwne proposed pleasure to himself ? " 
^^ I never saw things quite in this light 
before/' said Agnes, ^'and yetif I ]inde(rBtaiid 
you rightly we ought to keep heaven always 
in our minds, a^ the only object worth striv- 
ing for; while all earthly ones, however pure 
and noble, should be but like resting places on 
the road, or magnificent landscapes and gor- 
geous edifices to be looked at and admired, 
but not entered, or suffered to detain us, 
by their imposing splendour or enticing 
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softness. But do you believe this is really 
possible ? '^ 

" Do you believe that we ought to do it ?" 
was Mr. Selwyn^s reply ; " and if we ought, 
then it must be possible. "We are never 
told to strive after what is impossible. I do 
not say that it can be learned at once, nor 
even in many years, but it is the lesson we 
are to learn, during our life, and if we will 
not learn it, the blame is our own." 

This conversation opened the eyes of 
Agnes to a sense of the pursuit in which 
she was herself engaged, and she asked her- 
- self, " What is my own object ? and is it a 
worthy one ?" As subordinate to a higher, 
it was, undoubtedly, but she was conscious 
that she had hitherto overlooked that higher 
one, and now that she became aware of this, 
it seemed so far beyond her, and so distant, 
that to aim at that alone appeared a task of 
which, from its magnitude, she was incapable. 
" He would help me," murmured she, as she 
remembered the high tone which ran through 
and pervaded all she had observed of Charles 
Grenville's character; it was a something 
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she could never understand, but Mr. Selwyn's 
words explained it all. "I must strive to 
be worthy of him, and if he yet remembers 
all that once we were to one another, (for 
though it never found utterance in words, he 
could not have been ignorant of my feelings 
towards him) — ^if he still retains the memory 
of those bright happy days, and wishes to 
renew them, I will confess all, I am sure of 
his forgiveness ; and then he will train me 
and lead me, and with such a guide 1 cannot 
Ml to attain the right end.'' The next 
morning came a letter jfrom Shelford, begging 
that Mr. Maynard and Agnes would go there 
at least a week before Christmas, as some 
ftiends, who had promised to spend that 
season with them, would be unable to stay 
much beyond Christmas-day, but proposed 
making their visit altogether earlier. At 
the end of the letter, it was mentioned that 
Charles Grenville might be induced to stay 
a couple of days there on his way to Pine 
Cottage, where he intended to spend the 
Christmas with his parents. Agnes' heart 
bounded with joy as she read this annoimce- 
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ment ; the slight aadoursory way in which it 
was made, the uncertainty of the £EU3t (for 
it was only stated as a possibility) did not 
prevent her looking upon it as a certainty 
that she should once more meet him ; and 
as a necessary consequence, that a recon- 
ciliation should take place,— that there should 
be a mutual explanation, fall of penitence on 
her part, and of indulgence on his, and that 
they should be happy. Occupation she found 
more than ever needfiil, for her old habit of 
mdulging in dEy-dreams seemed likely again 
to overpower her better judgment ; but she 
remembered with dread the reaction by 
which they had been followed, and all she 
now desired w^ to meet him, as she felt she 
could do without any additional cause of 
shame than was already unavoidable. The 
weeks soon passed by, but it would be diffi- 
cult to say whether to Agnes they were long 
or short. At one moment, they seemed as 
if they woidd never come to an end, so de- 
sirous was she to have the meeting over, and 
to be again upon their former, or, rather, a 
closer footing ; at other moments, the time 
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seemed too short for the improvement which 
she desired to make in herself, before she 
offered to him an affection, which^ ardent as 
it now was, she felt and knew to be unworthy 
-of his own pure, deep love. At length the 
day arrived, and Agnes found herself on a 
railroad, (the first she had travelled by,) 
whirling towards Shelford with a rapidity 
which suited well with the confusion and 
tumult of her own mind. She closed her 
eyes, as if to shut out the rapid motion, but 
in reality to strive to compose her thoughts. 
Her natural instinct as a woman told her that 
-no emotion must be visible, that whatever she 
might feel and even suffer, she must preserve 
the same calmness of outward demeanour as if 
nothing stirred the mind within, which 
heaved and laboured like a volcano ready to 
burst. She left the railway carriage pale and 
trembling; and as she stepped into her 
imcle's carriage, which in half an hour 
woidd convey her and her father to Shelford, 
she wished that anything might happen to 
postpone the dreaded meeting, than which 
she had desired nothing more but a short 
time before. 
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" What are you looking for, darling? '* said 
Mr. Maynard, as Agnes began to search for 
something. 

** My bag, I must have left it at the sta- 
tion; never mind, papa, it is of no conse- 
quence.^' 

" Yes, but it is ; we will drive back again 
and inquire for it" 

So saying, he pulled the check-string, but 
before he could explain to the coachman the 
reason of his doing so, two gentlemen came 
up to them on horseback, which proved to 
be Edward Vernon and Charles Grenville. 
They were going to the station to inquire 
after a parcel expected by Lady Vernon, but 
about which the coachman had not received 
any directions, and Mr. Maynard requested 
them to ask for his daughter's bag. Agnes 
scarcely knew what had passed till they were 
again in motion, and then she remembered 
that Charles Grenville had said "How do 
you do?" and had shaken hands with her. 
She would rather not have remembered this, 
it was such a contrast to the warmer greet- 
ing of by-gone days. There was a peculiar 
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expression too in his countenance, which she 
had never seen there before, not even on the 
last fatal day of their parting at Eveleigh; 
it was a pained expression, and it haunted 
her. She felt as if she could not bear it. 

" Aggy, dear, this has been an unsuccessful 
experiment.'* 

" What, papa ? what experiment ?'' 

" The railroad seems to have upset you. 
We will go home post if you prefer it. 
However, there is time to think of that, and 
perhaps it is only at first that it has that 
effect. It has made you quite pale." 

" I shall be better presently," said Agnes, 
who slowly began to comprehend her father's 
meaning, and was also relieved to find that 
it bore no reference to that which solely 
occupied her thoughts. They had just ar- 
rived at Shelford. The blazing fire, which 
threw over the well-furnished library a glo iV 
of comfort, the kindness of Lady Vernon, 
and still more the hearty welcome of Sir 
John, and the no less, though more tempered 
greeting of Margaret, made Agnes feel at 
ease again. Anything in the shape of affec* 
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tion had this eflfeot upon her. To love and to 
be loved was a necessity of her nature. As 
they sat round the fire, she began to wish 
for the return of the two gentlemen; she 
was herself sitting in a recess by the side of 
the fire-place, shaded by a large screen which 
she had placed before her, and she was look- 
ing forward to the happiness of seeing aad 
hearing, unseen and unheard herself, the 
looks and the tone which had been, and were 
still so dear to her. Meanwhile she conversed 
with Margaret, from whom she learned that 
Mr. Grenville had arrived early on the same 
day, and pnrposed remaining for two nights 
only, as he was anxious to spend as much 
time as possible with his father and mother, 
and his leave this time was short. The other 
guests were not expected till the following 
day. Presently the door opened, and Ed- 
ward, without entering, called Margaret, 
who immediately went to him. After a few 
minutes she returned, and Agnes saw by the 
expression of her countenance that some- 
thing was wrong, but she was not prepared 
to hear her announce that Charles Grenville 
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had receiyed a summons by express to attend 
the sick bed of his father, who was so 
jjangerously ill, that it was scarcely to be 
expected he would find him alive. Then Ed- 
ward cameinandsaidthathehadorderedthegig 
and was going to drive Charles to the station ; 
they would just be in time for the next train. 
8oon afterwards the sound of wheels was 
heard, the servant announced the gig, and 
at the same moment, Charles Grenville him- 
self entered the room, and walking up to 
Lady Vernon, said, in a calm but low voice, 
■^ — "You are aware of my summons, and 
that no time is to be lost." And shaking 
hands with her, and with Sir John and Mr. 
Maynard, he hastened after Edward, who 
was already in the gig. Agnes sat like a 
stone where she was, she could not have 
moved a mijiscle, no, not even to bid him 
good bye, far less to tell him how she felt 
for him. She had marked the firm step, the 
deep voicjB, the unuttered anguish ; and she 
knew that it might hsiy^ been hers to offer 
cojisolation, but it was not ; she had forfeited 
the right to weep with him. So she pat still 

K 2 
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in silent misery, till Margaret came and 
offered to take her to her room, and right 
thankfdl was she to be left there alone, for 
her consin had some business before dinner, 
and said she mnst put off talking to Agnes 
until afterwards. 

Agnes bolted the door, and burst into 
an agony of tears. This, then, was the end 
of all she had reckoned on for weeks ; he was 
in trouble, and she, who would have suffered 
anything for his sake, was unable even to 
convey to him an idea that she even cared 
for him. One thing she could do — she could 
pray for him, and this she did with more 
earnestness than she had ever done before, 
not in words, for she had none ; but her 
heart went up imploringly for help for him 
who needed it. Then she felt her own 
selfishness, and saw that in all her endeavours 
to be worthy of him, self had been more her 
object than his happiness ; she perceived that 
her aim had been less to make him happy, 
than to be happy herself in his love ; and in 
that hour she learned the experience of years. 
She had been building on a false foundation. 
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even the sandy foundation of earthly hopes, 
and now she needed to utter the prayer, 
"Oh! set me up upon the rock that is higher 
than I." 

Could she have felt this more deeply had 
she known the years that would pass before 
she should again see Charles Grenville ? 
But of this hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 



MORE TROUBLE, 



The sudden departure of Charles Grenville, 
and the melancholy cause of it naturally 
threw a gloom over the party at Shelford, 
All felt for him, for he was a general favourite, 
and while the feeling of each were differently 
and characteristically expressed or controlled, 
it was evident that one sentiment pervaded 
all, that of sympathy for the sorrow of one 
to whom all were in some degree attached. 
His arrival at Pine Cottage was of no avail, 
so far as regarded his father, who had breathed 
his last upon earth soon after his mother had 
despatched the summons to her son ; but his 
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presence was of essential service in cheering 
his bereaved parent, and in fulfilling the 
natural offices of filial affection towards his 
departed one, the details of which must have 
been inexpressibly painftd to his widow, had 
she been left alone at such a period. She 
had for so many years been the constant nurse 
and attendant of her husband, that the blank 
was fearfully great when there remained no 
one to need her watchful anxiety and tender 
care; and her affection for her son, always 
deep, became now more intense than ever. He 
strove to console her with the hope that he 
might be able to effect a change firom his 
regiment, now under orders for India, to 
another which was destined to remain in 
England, and he contemplated providing 
some residence for her in a more central 
position, where he might more constantly 
visit her while on home service. Both mother 
and son found a melancholy satisfaction in 
discussing these plans. Time alone, they 
felt, could reconcile them to their late be- 
reavement, or, rather, deaden their sense of 
it; for minds like theirs, under the continual 
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influence of s^lf-discipline, could never be 
otherwise than reconciled to the appointment 
of their Heavenly Father. But even these 
anticipations were doomed to disappointment. 
Mr. Everett, Mrs. Grenville's brother, whose 
resentment against his sister seemed to have 
subsided at the death of her husband, wrote 
to oflter a home in his house with so many 
expressions of kindness, that she could not 
refuse, without appearing to reject these 
first overtures of reconciliation he had ever 
made to her since her marriage. He was no 
longer young, and she hoped, by a patient 
attention to his comforts, and a subservience 
to aU his wishes, which were not in them- 
selves blameworthy, she might be the instru- 
ment of leading him to better thoughts and 
higher aspirations than he had as yet given 

when they had been taught by the same 
mother, was still with her as a fair vision of 
the past, and she hoped it might be likewise 
a prophecy of the future. Besides all these 
considerations, it was clearly her duty to go 
to him, and with her, duty was never set 
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aside by any other feeling whatever. So she 
left Pine Cottage — fo fiill of recollections, both 
sad and pleasant, and took up her abode at 
Clewden Hall, with the determination to 
devote herself to her brother, as she had done 
to her husband, uninfluenced by the differ- 
ence which must have existed in her past 
and fiiture life, even had her surviving rela- 
tive been, what he was not, worthy the 
ministrations of a true and loving spirit like 
hers. He received her with a stately forma- 
Uty which chilled her hopes, raised as they 
had been by some common-place expressions 
of sympathy in his letters, which she had 
over-rated far above their value. The real 
fact was, that he began to think that if the 
world knew, as know it must sooner or later, 
that he had a destitute sister a lone widow, 
with no relative but himself, and a son who 
could not be with her but at certain inter- 
vals, few and &r between, it would naturally 
pass a severe, but just, censure on a brother 
who could so far forget all brotherly feelings 
asto let his sister remain in obscurily and 
indigence, while he was enjoying (?) all the 
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pleasTiresL that wealth could purchase, un- 
shared by any other human being. Her happi- 
ness never entered into his calculations; if it 
had, he could never have insisted, as he did, 
when he heard of her son's intention to change 
his regiment, on his remaining in the one he 
was now in, and which was to sail for India 
in a few weeks. He, indeed, made a show 
of generosity, by purchasing him his com- 
pany; but, at the same time,. gave him to 
understand that, the longer he remained 
abroad, the better pleased he should be. 
Charles' first impulse was to refuse the 
purchase of his promotion at such a price 
as separation from his only surviving parent 
for an indefinite number of years ; but, when 
he reflected on the impossibility of her pro- 
curing more than the bare necessaries of life 
from her scanty pittance, and his own entire 
iaability to assist her out of his pay as a 
lieutenant, he decided, for her sake, to accept 
his uncle's ungracious gift,and banish himself 
from all he held dear in this world. 

Mr. Everett knew that at his death his 
nephew must inherit hi^ estate, and the pre- 
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sence of his heir reminded him of his own 
mortality; besides, he thought the young 
man might feel an impatience at his liviag 
so long, and so he wished to get rid of him. 
Miserable man! he was incapable of pure 
and noble feelings himself, and he believed 
others to be iiifluenced by the same sordid 
motives that were the spring of his own 
actions. 

And so, after taking leave of his widowed 
mother, Charles sailed from England with a 
heavy heart, not the less so that he there left 
one who, he had once hoped, would be the 
sharer in his griefs and joys, a hope now too 
distant, if ever, to be cherished, stUl less to 
be realised. He might be said, m the words 
of a poet of our own day, to be "a man 
bereaved, with something like a blight upon 
the early blossoms of his life,"* but from the 
grave of his hopes sprang up, as the same 
poet has expressed it, "violets," even the 
blossoms of good intentions carried out with 

* Henry Taylor, in his "Philip Van Artevelde." The 
quotation is from memory, and may possibly not be 
strictly correct, as also the following allusion to the 
violets. 
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consistent steadiness till they cheered, mtb 
their fragrance, all whose lot it might be to 
pass that bank whereon they grew. His last 
act, on leaving England, was one of self- 
denial, as will be seen by the reader, when, 
some time later, they peruse, with Agnes, his 
fexewell letter to her father. She only knew 
at the time that he was gone, and had written 
to announce his departure ; the contents of 
the letter were not disclosed to her till a 
later period. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 



INJUSTICE. 



Whatever grief Agnes might have expe- 
rienced in the sorrcws cf those to whose 
interests she was justly and feelingly alive, 
trials of so new and overwhelming a nature, 
were at the very same time ready to burst 
upon herself, that she was unable fully to 
realise that which her best and dearest friend, 
because the chosen friend of her mother, was 
undergoing. It was stated at the beginning 
of this history, that Mr. Maynard had pur- 
chased Eveleigh Manor previously to his 
marriage, and had, at the same time given up 
all concern with the mercantile establishment, 
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with which, till then, he had been connected. 
It will have been perceived by the reader, 
that Mr. Maynard was not one whose taste 
led him to bestow attention upon monetary 
concerns, and that he only did so when im- 
pelled by necessity. So far he was right, but 
he carried this principle to a dangerous 
extreme by neglecting frequently to bestow 
the necessary attention to business which, in 
our dealings even with men of honour, and 
stiU more with the world generaUy, are indis- 
pensable. The estate at Eveleigh pleased 
him ; he was desirous to marry and enjoy 
domestic happiness with one whom he loved, 
and therefore he had hastily concluded the 
purchase, and the agent who conducted the 
sale had been no less disposed to conclude it 
as speedily as possible, so that an important 
matter had been most unaccountably over- 
looked by Mr. Maynard, and a flaw remaiaed 
in the title deeds and the deed of convey- 
ance, unperceived by the too eager purchaser. 
Not so by the wily agent. His client's for- 
tune was ruined, and he had staked his re- 
putation to repair it, if not for him, at least 
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for his son, then an infant. But the popu- 
larity of Mr. Maynard made it an ungracious 
task to bring to Kght anything by which the 
indignation of the whole neighbourhood, rich 
and poor, would undoubtedly be roused ; and 
even if success attended the attempt to eject 
Mr. Maynard from the property which he 
had every just moral right to consider his 
own, the fraud practised upon him could not 
but be apparent to all, and the claim preferred 
would be visibly according to law, indeed, 
but not according to equity. Besides, the 
agent piqued himself especially on his adroit- 
ness in performing bad actions under the 
cover of great goodness and benevolence; 
for he had some regard for his own reputation, 
a questionable one truly, since it needed to 
be sustained by such means. He continued 
to supply his client, Mr. Bell, with money from 
the proceeds of the sale so long as it lasted, 
and then advanced him more, subject to an 
enormous rate of interest, which he calcula- 
ted upon repaying himself by means of some 
dexterous management, when the convenient 
time should come for exposing the flaw in 
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the Eveleigh estate deeds. But however 
reckless Mr. Bell might be as to the means 
of conditions nnder which his necessities and 
extravagances might be supplied, so long as 
he was personally involved in no trouble, and 
his remittances were regularly sent to 
America, where he had gone to hide his head, 
his son was by no means so easily satisfied, 
and at his fa.ther's death, which happened 
not long before the Christmas visit of the 
Maynards to Shelford, recorded in the last 
chapter but one of this narrative, young 
Caesar Bell came to England to loo£ after his 
property, and to demand from the inwardly 
trembling agent his restitution to his rights 
as the lawful heir of Eveleigh Manor. Mr. 
Doublar, who by no means intended the trans- 
action to be so clumsily conducted as to dis- 
close his own famous share in thearrangements, 
contrived to make young Bell agree to a 
plausible plan of his own, for obtaining pos- 
session of the property by fair means (?). 
He was to obtain an introduction to Eveleigh 
as well as to other houses in the neighboxur- 
hood, then to fell in love or pretend to do 
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he would be the recognised heir of the 
property; or this scheme failing, he was 
to insinuate th& difl&culty of the flaw in the 
conveyance, and to intimidate Agnes into a 
union by an appeal to her aflTection for her 
fether. But all Mr. Doublar's crafty calcu- 
lations were destined to be speedily over- 
thrown by the impetuosity of his young 
client, who, a few days after the above scheme 
had been planned, entered his agent's office 
in a towering passion, which he gave vent 
to in the following words. 

" I tell you it won't do, Mr. Doublar ; the 
property is my own, by your own showing? 
and I'll have it too, at any price, but I 
won't"have the girl. I've seen her, and I don't 
like her." 

In vain Mr. Doublar expostulated and 
pleaded the maintainance of his own character 
as a reasonfor resorting to plausible expedients 
rather than reveal his rascality to the eyes of 
the world, by proclaiming the flaw which he 
himself had caused to be left in the deeds. 

"You should have thought of your charac- 
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ter before, my good friend," said young Bell, 
who, by this time, had cooled and was capable 
of cleaxly expressing his intentions. 

"I suppose you expect to be repaid the 
sums of money yon advanced to my father ? " 
Mr. Doublar replied, by an obsequious bow. 

" Then let me tell you that I have in my 
possession an agreement signed by yourself, 
that you would not demand any such repay- 
ment from my father, his heirs or assigns, 
until such time as you had, according to the 
arrangements made at the time of the spu- 
rious sale of Eveleigh Manor, re*instated him 
or them in ftdl possession of the property." 

The machinations of these two unprincipled 
viUains cannot be otherwise than revolting, 
and, therefore, it is needless further to pursue 
those details ; suffice it to say, that the result 
was the exposure of the flaw in the convey- 
ance deeds of the estate, and the consequent 
deprivation of Mr. Maynard of the legal 
possessionthereof. This wasjust after Charles 
Grenville's departure from England. 

When the first intimation was made to 
him, he carefully kept all allusion to the 
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subject from his daughter, who, notwithstand- 
ing, could not do otherwise than observe 
that he was labouring under some unusual 
cause of depression. She strove in all pos- 
sible ways that suggested themselves to raise 
his spirits, but nothing she could do had 
the desired effect. If she poured forth melo- 
dies on the harp or pianoforte, he would look 
at her with tears in his eves and say, as if 
involuntarily, " Poor child ! " and then sud- 
denly going up to her, would kiss her with 
all the fervour of his wonted affection. She 
endeavoured to divert him by suggesting im- 
provements in the grounds, but these, which 
had formerly been a source of so much 
interest to him, now appeared absolutely dis- 
tasteful. Agnes was perplexed, and at length 
determined to ask her father to take her 
abroad, ostensibly for her own gratification, 
but really because she believed that entire 
change of scene and occupation was needful 
for his own health, both of mind and body. 
She was pacing up and down the terrace, re- 
volving this project in her mind, when she 
saw two strangers sauntering in one of the 
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gravel walks, aad thinking that they might 
be travellers who supposed Eveleigh Manor 
to be either uninhabited, or, from some cause 
or other accessible to visitors, she was about 
to return to the house to order the servant to 
go and enquire their business. The younger 
of the two at this moment perceived her, and 
carelessly bowed, as if to a recognised ac- 
quaintance ; and it then occurred to Agnes 
that she had been introduced to him as a Mr. 
Bell, at some party to which she had been in 
the course of the winter. Not, however, 
having any very agreeable impression of him, 
she merely returned the bow stiffly, and pro- 
ceeded to execute her former intention, when 
as she re-entered the house, she met her 
father, to whom she communicated her doubts 
as to the object of these strangers, in prome- 
nading through the grounds. She was totally 
unprepared for that which followed her very 
natural expression of wonder at so unusual 
an occurrence. Her father affectionately 
took her hand between his own and said — 

"My child, forgive me, if I have seemed 
to fail in confidence towards you; believe me, 
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it has been to spare you pain, but now I can 
no longer conGeel from you the truth. Can 
you bear to hear it ? " 

" I can bear anything, but to see you 
suffer." 

" Then, my child, my Agnes, this place, 
this house — all that I so looked forward to 
your enjoying some day, is no longer mine to 
give you. It belongs to Mr. Bell.'' 

Agnes thought, for one moment, that her 
ferther was deranged ; but no, he was calm and 
collected, more so, even, than usual, for of late 
he had been subject to strange alternations 
of abstraction and forced cheerfulness. She 
listened while he briefly explained how mat- 
ters stood. He impartially accused himself 
of want of care in not looking into the merits 
of the deeds before he signed them. He 
said calmly that a moral injustice had been 
done to him, but that he would far rather be 
as he was, destitute of every means of wealth, 
than be the possessor of unbounded riches 
acquired by dishonest practices. It is only 
for your sake, my child, that I feel this. You 
have not been brought up to undergo the pri- 
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vations of poverty. I am an old man and 
have not long to stay here, and whether my 
few remaining days be passed in wealth or 
want, can matter little ; but I did look for 
another lot for you." 

And as he spoke, the old man's tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and Agnes kissed them 
away, and strove to make him understand 
that if he was happy, she would be happy 
too, and that money was nothing compared 
with the joy of ministering to his comfort 
and cheering his declining years. 

After many plans for the fiiture had been 
discussed and abandoned, it was at last 
decided, that as soon as arrangements could 
be made, they should take a small cottage in 
a retired village on the sea-coast, where they 
might live in each other's society, undisturbed 
by intercourse with the rest of the busy 
world, who would soon forget that they had 
ever belonged to it, and with whom they 
had no desire to keep up any comiection. 
The Vemons were at this time abroad, and 
were likely to remain for some time, on 
account of Lady Vernon's health, and this 
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was a relief rather than otherwise, for there 
was in both father and daughter an instinc- 
tive shrinking from the acceptance of any 
aid, which they doubted not would have been 
most liberally bestowed by Sir John, had he 
known the extent to which his wife's relatives 
were reduced. The servants were, of course, 
all discharged, exceptiQg Mrs. Hoare, the 
housekeeper we have before had occasion to 
speak of, as a specimen of a class — ^now, alas ! 
too quickly diminishing in number, that of 
old and tried servants who are bound to the 
families in which they live, not by hope of 
gain, but by the strong and indissoluble ties 
of mutual respect and attachment. This 
good womau positively refused to separate 
from her master and young mistress. 
She had saved enough, she said, during her 
servitude, to be a burden to nobody ; and if 
they would accept her services as the tribute 
of gratitude she owed them for their many 
kindnesses to her, she would do all that lay 
in her power to prove herself not Tinworthy of 
their confidence. It was impossible to resi^ 
the appeal of this attached creature, who was, 
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indeed, inyaliiable in many ways at a}l 
times, and more especially now, when 
Agnes needed much assistance, from h^ 
inexperience in household management, and 
the manner in which to make the most sl^a* 
der means go the farthest. There was so 
much to be done in dismantling the house of 
its costly furniture, for sale, and in packing 
up that which they decided on taking with 
them, that Agnes had little or no time to 
indulge in reflection; and when bed-time 
came, she was too wearied with the exertions 
of the day to trespass on the time allotted 
to repose. Everything, however, was at 
length finished that had to be done, and one 
whole day remained before they were to set 
ojff on their journey. The morning of that 
last day was bright and genial, and Agnes 
accompanied her father to take leave of some 
of his tenants, who most affectingly regretted 
his departure. The truest sympathy found 
meet expression in the imadomed and 
inartificial farewells of those who appreciated 
the more than kindness by which he had 
endeared hm»lf to «hem d.Lg hi. t^d«loe 
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at Eveleigh; for from the time that he 
first became a landed proprietor, it had been 
his constant endeavour to discharge the 
responsibilities of one, by using every means 
in his power to promote the moral and 
physical good of those over whom he had 
any influence, direct or indirect. It was 
painful to visit these dependants for the last 
time, and to hear the expressions of sorrow 
which fell from the lips of all; and yet it was 
a pain mingled with satisfaction, for how 
could it be otherwise than pleasurable to 
reflect on.the many he had been the means 
of making happy, in the fulfilment of duties 
for which their station fitted them ? Mr. 
Maynard was, indeed, universally belovedin the 
sphere through which his influence extended ; 
and he saw, not without some emotion, a little 
urchin on whom he had once caused to be 
inflicted a sound flogging as a punishment for 
stealing apples, brush the tears from his eyes 
as he pulled off his cap, and in a broken 
voice, say — " God bless you, sir." Exhausted 
with the trying employment of the morning, 
Mr. Maynaxd retired after an early dinner 
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to his now deserted-looking study, where iu 
the only arm-chair that remained, he soon 
forgot all oares, past and fatore, in a profonQd 
and peaceful sleep ; while Agnes again sallied 
forth to take leave of some especial £Eiyotirites 
in the village, previous to leaving a plaoe 
where her happiestyears had been passed, and 
which would ever remain a bright spot of 
sunshine in her memory. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



TAKINa LEAVE. 



The mingled sensations of pain and pleasure 
with which Agnes took this her last walk in 
the village of Eveleigh, may be easily 
imagiQed ; pain at leaving scenes hallowed 
by early memories of the days when her young 
life had glided on in a perpetual flow of love, 
before the death of her Aunt Lucas who had 
been to her as a mother ; scenes now made 
dear by associations of goodness and purity, 
seen and valued in those who in humble 
stations had lived, and suffered, and waited, 
and were many of them waiting still in 
patient meekness, for the time when the 

h2 
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faith which now supported them should give 
place to sight, and their hopes be swallowed 
up in fruition- It was a hot, dusty aftemogn 
in June, and it assorted weU with the medita- 
tions which oC/Cupied Agnes as she turned 
from the village and re-entered the park to 
return home. She paused at the lodge, 
imwilling to go away without a word of kind- 
ness bestowed on the old woman who kept it. 

" She is haj^y," thought Agnes, " she has 
borne ^ the burden and heat of the day,' and 
now her evening is come, and she will soon 
rest in peace from the toil and turmoil, and 
struggles, and weariness of life. She must 
have had a battle to fight, no one can live 
without it who hopes for a crown of victory 
at last." 

Agnes entered the lodge but Mrs. Hodges 
was not down stairs, and when she came 
there was a sadness in her face which Agnes 
not unnaturally attributed to its being the 
last time her young mistress would pay her 
a visit. But she soon found there was deeper 
cause for depression in the illness of her 
daughter who had come home from service. 
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^^ You know, Miss," continued the poor 
woman, "as how Ellen was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young man as was very respectable, 
and never lost a day's work, and I never made 
no objection to it no ways, for I said to Mm 
says I, *If you can earn enough to keep 
yourself and Ellen and the bairns decent and 
respectable in the station you were bom and 
bred to, it's aU that poor folk have got to look 
to.' You know. Miss, my poor dear husband 
was a carpenter, and Joe Smith was but a 
labourer, but, then you know, that didn't 
signify if he could make my Ellen happy, 
and keep her steady, and do his duty by her; 
and then I felt besides that they would help 
each other to do their duty to God, which as 
Mr. Selwyn says, is the sum and substance 
of all we ought to try for. So they kept 
company a many years, and when Ellen was 
in service she saved up her wages, for she 
wasn't given to dress, not more than was 
necessary to make her look tidy and respecta- 
ble, and she always had a penny to give to 
those that wanted it ; she had a good heart 
had poor Ellen, and now to think how he has 
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treated her I" and here the poor mother began 
to sob. 

It appeared that Joe Smith had not been 
proof against a party of recniits who had 
passed through the village some time previ* 
ouBly, and on reaching the regiment, which 
he found was bound on foreign service^ he 
had written to EUen, tellingher that he might 
be gone many years, and perhaps never come 
home again, and leaving her free to marry 
any one else she pleased. This seemed to have 
broken the poor girPs heart ; she said nothing 
to any one, and went about h^ work as usual, 
but she gradually wasted away and grew 
thin and weak, till at last she was obliged to 
come home; and then poured her pent-up 
grief into the sympathising ear of her mother, 
declared that now she had nothing left to 
live for, and she was come home to die. 
" But I tell her," continued she to Agnes, 
" that she mustn't wish to die ; that if she 
is to live, it's because God Almighty has got 
work for her to do, though may be it's not the 
sort she expected." 
Agnes went up-stairs, and strove to comfort 
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tlie poor girl ; but never before had she felt 
so utterly helpless to bestow consolation. As 
she left the lodge, ^e walked slowly through 
the park, pondering oil the words of the old 
woman, that God had other work for Ellen 
to do, and its appUcatiou to h^?self was so 
evident that she could not but meditate on 
the contrast in the mode of life now before 
her, and that which she would have chosen 
for h^rsel£ What had been her one aim and 
longing for the last two years ? Was it not 
to be, at some period, the wife of Charles 
€h:enville ? And the fulfilment of this hope 
had, by the course of events, been rendered 
so improbable, first, by his unexpected sum- 
mons from Shelford at the time of his fother's 
death^ and then by his departure from 
England, and lastly, these reverses to Agnes 
herself made the ftiture such a complete 
chaos of uncertainty that she felt she could 
scarcely dare to hope for anything, and re- 
turning to the idea suggested by the words 
of the old woman, she asked hersdf, " What 
is the work which is no w given to me to do ?'' 
Surely, it was the same work which ought 



/dways to have been hers — ^to striye after 
perfection ; not, indeed, for the sake of any 
human being whose happiness might be 
thereby increased, but in fulfihnent of His 
great purpose, who has made nothing in vain, 
and who wills that they who have lost His 
image, in which they once woto made, should 
strive unceasingly to regain it during the 
time He gives them upon earth. As these 
thoughts passed through her mind, Agnegf 
perceived Mr. Selwyn coming from the house. 
He had been taking leave of her &ther, he 
said, and he was glad to have met her. He 
would not speak of the cause of their leaving 
a place where they were justly endeared to 
all who knewthem; the separation was painfal 
to all ; " and I may say," he continued, " not 
the least so to me. Your father's constant 
endeavours to add to the happiness of all with 
whom he has to do, and your own assistance 
in visiting and teaching the poor and the 
children, have made you both most valuable co- 
adjutors to me in my ministry. But all these 
helps, although so valuable, cannot be essen- 
tial, or they would not be thus taken away ; 
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and we must kbour, not only when our toil 
is sweet and pleasant, but when, from what*- 
ever cause, it becomes dry and wearisome. 
Your own work will externally *be diflferent 
to that which it has hitherto been, but I 
caimot doubt from the increasing steadiness 
of purpose which I cannot but observe in 
your eflEbrts to do good, that outward change, 
80 far from causing you to relax, ynO. only 
operate as a stimulus to fresh exertions in 
your hitherto untried path of duty.'' 

Agnes was silent; at length she said, "I 
know it will all be very diflferent, but I have 
no clear idea what my duties will be when I 
have no poor to visit and no children to teach ; 
and then all the time which has been occu- 
pied in visiting or in riding withPapa— what 
willbecome of all those hours ? I have been so 
ftJly occupied for some weeks past that I 
have had no time to reflect on my future 
plans of life ; I feel that it will be worse for 
Papa than for me ; he has been so much ac- 
customed to active life that he will never 
endure a state of inaction and seclusion, such 
as we must pass in our new abode*" 

m3 
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" Your firet duty will, of course, be to Bim 
for so long as he may need it. Have I pained 
you ? I thought it could not have escaped 
you that he'has been mudi broken since the 
ohaQge in your drcumstances. Forgive me, 
Miss Maynard, but it is the last time, perhaps, 
that we shall meet, at least, for some time ; 
and I would, if possiUe^ say something by 
way of help and encourag^nent, to one who 
has been too long my parishioner for ma 
to do otherwise than take a. deep inte<^ 
rest in her welfere. Your first duty must be, 
as I said, to your father. Your spirits are 
naturally good, and for his sake you must not 
suffer them to &il; in order to keep them in 
good order, I would advise you to cultivate 
with diligence the mental powers which have 
beeti bestowed upon you in no ordinary de^ 
gree; but beware of confining yourself 
to speculative studies. It is good, indeed, 
that a portion of our time be spent in 
contemplation, but not so much as to hinder 
our practice ; the active life must be 
joined with the eontemplative. You will, 
I doubt not, soon find scope for benevo- 
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leilt exertioius amongst the poor of the villiage 
to which you are going, and if you cannot 
give thein money, you can give thiU; which k 
&r more valuable^ — ^love and sympatitiT, and 

What Mr. Selwyn would have gone on to 
say, we do not know, for all that time the 
soond of wheels was heard entering the 
park, and on looking rounds Mrs. Arthur 
Carysfort's carriage was seen to stop near the 
lodge, and JLouisa Carysfort alighted and 
came towards Agnes <Hi foot. 

" I wiU bid you good-bye, Miss Maynard," 
said Mr. Selwyn ; " would that I could have 
been of more service to you as a parish priest.^^ 

" Thank you a thousand times for all you 
have taught me," she replied, and then went 
forward to meet Louisa, as Mr . Selwyn turned 
off another way. 

" We have been from home," beganLouisa 
Carysfort, "and on returning yesterday I 
heard the sad news; I would not let the 
carrnage drive up, fearing it might distress 
you or your poor dear father, but I could 
not bear you to go away witliout seeing yoa 
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again. Shall we turn inta this a vetme^ for 
I want to talk to you a little. Yon will come 
and stay with us I hc^e^ sometimes/' 

Agnes shook her head; ^' It wQi be better 
not," said she, ^^ you do not Iqionr the extent 
to which we are reduced, and weHriicdhi not 
like to appear among our Msads otherwise 
tiian they have known us. I)o nci think 
that I lament the <ihange for mysdf ; I dare«>»' 
say I shall be rery happy, but poor Papa, I 
certainly do dread it for iiim.'^ 

" Andforthatyery reiasonyouwiUbothneed 
a little cliiange sometimes, and you are so fond 
of society, and such an acquisition, too, in a 
party, we cannot afford to lose you quite." 

" I have left off liking company," said 
Agnes ; "I know I loved it once, — -yes, I 
loved it madly ; what I should have felt then 
if I had had to give it up I do not know, but 
now I feel so old and worn out ; and if I 
can just make Papa happy as long as he lives 
I have not another wish — at least, scarcely 
another in the world. How strange it must 
seem to you to hear me talk, I never said so 
much to you before, but you spoke so kindly 
that I could not help saying what I felt." 
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: " I should have smiled at any other time^ 
to hear you talk of being old at one-and*. 
twenty, but I know you must have gone 
through much, and you are weary and 
harassed ; but you are so young still, you 
will soon recover yourself again, if you do 
not intend to become a solitary in that lone 
place you are going to. Arthur and I often 
wonder how it is you have never married, I 
should be so glad to hear you were 
going to be, you do not know how happy I 
^m in our snug home ; but you know if you 
go and hide yourself no one knows where, 
you will grow old and worn out as you said 
just now, and no one will know what a 
treasure of a wife is lost among the rocks 
and sands of that obscure little village." 

" You do not know me, indeed you do not, 
please do not talk to me about marrying. 
You are very, very kind ; and perhaps some day 
if you are still so kind as to ask us, we may 
pay you a little visit when you are quite 
alone.'' 

" That's right, Agnes, dear ; I shall con- 
sider it a promise that you will come to gee 
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t^ and now you must accept thk; now^ 
don't say another word ; Arthur giy^s me 
such a liberal allowance, and never asks a 
single question, so nobody but you and I 
will ever know it. You know I can never 
forget your kindness to hini before he married. 
God bless you, dear, and don't get out of 
spirits. Mind, it is a favour to me that 3rou 
accept my little present, I shall feel quite 
hurt if you refuse.'' And so saying, Louisa 
hurried away without waiting to be thanked, 
leaving Agnes bewildered and perplexed at 
the whole tenor of her conversation, and still 
more at this unexpected termination of it 
On opening the little packet which she had 
put into her hand, Agnes found it to contain 
ten pounds, and inside was written "For 
your own private use." Her resolution was 
taken immediately. She returned quickly 
to the house, wrote a note to Mr. Selwyn, 
begging him to make use of five pounds 
which she enclosed for the benefit of the 
poor of Eveleigh, and sealing up the other 
half, she wrote on the outside cover, " For 
the poor, unless Papa needs it," and deposited 
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it in her desk. She could not sleep that 
night, she lay for hotirs striving to form de- 
finite plans of action for the future, which 
were continually interrupted by memories of 
4he past rising like phantoms, and chasing 
one another through her mind. One image 
was blended with them all; but he who 
would have soothed and comforted her, and 
made her sorrow light, was far away, unknow- 
ing and perhaps imearing^ — and yet that 
could scarcely be, he cared for all who suf- 
fered, and why not for her ? Perhaps when 
he knew it he would pity her ; but could she 
ever let him discover that she loved him, now 
that she was poor and penniless? Pride said 
" No ;" penitence and love said " Yes.'' All 
the future was so dim, she resolved to strive no 
longer to penetrate its mysteries. Whatever 
might be her lot in life, she determined to do 
her duty unflinchingly, be the end what it 
might so far as this world was concerned. She 
knew there was one end worth striving for, 
and the attainment of this should be her one 
unswerving aim. 
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CHAPTEE XV, 



A XBUB WOMAN. 



The life whicli Agnes now entered upon was 
so entirely new to her, that for a time the 
very norelty of her position seemed to deaden 
that which was painfiil in it. Her energies 
were cjontinually taxed to devise new expe- 
dients for lessening their already reduced 
e^nditure and to invent amJments for 
her father, who in her presence seemed to 
forget the change in their circumstances, and 
to be as ready to be pleased with all she said 
and did, as if a whole drawing-room had 
been present to applaud his daughter's 
cleverness and grace; for much as he himself 
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admired her, he never was so well pleased 
when he saw that she excited that admiration 
in others which he felt to be her due. But 
when they had separated for the night, and 
Mr. Maynard was alone with his own thoughts, 
bitter self-reproach assailed him, he could not 
forgive himself for being the cause of the ruin 
of his daughter's worldly prospects. He 
who had so hated wealth now desired it, and 
yet not for himself, but for her ; it seemed to 
him that he had been unfaithful to the wife he 
had idolized, when by his own neglect of at- 
tention to certain forms of business he had 
been the means of bringing her daughter to 
poverty. He remembered how he had for- 
merly prided himself on the contempt of 
money, so as to refuse to take even the 
ordiJiy precautions riopted by men 'not 
less scrupulously conscientious than himself; 
and he saw, now that it was too late, that a 
false pride had been the occasion of the re- 
verses that had fallen upon them. And yet 
with this consciousness, the same feeling lin- 
gered still to prevent his fulfilling what yet 
remained of his duty to his child. He could 
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not bring himself to speak to her cm thesiib- 
ject^ to acknowledge to her all he felt^ to 
hnmblehimself before her — ^allhongh he knew 
tiiatcoold be once make Hie effort, he wonld 
be repaid tenfold by the increased devotion 
of her life, and Ihe assnranoe that for him 
she would be content to be yet more poor so 
she conld only rsAke him happy. He had 
written as brief a stat^nent as possible to 
Sir John Yemen, but without entering into 
the fidl details of his straitened income; 
his pride dreaded the humiliating offers of 
pecuniary aid, which he had resolved never 
to accept from any living being. Lady Ver- 
non had so much missed Enuly's cheerfulness 
of disposition, that although Margaret with 
exemplary patience had tried all means in 
hef power to supply her sister's place, her 
mother began to complain of the dulness of 
Shelford, and at last &ncied her health re- 
quired a southern climate, till Sir John was 
induced, much against his own inclinations, 
to remove to a foreign city, where his lady 
might find amusement not procurable at Shel- 
ford. Edward, after spending a short time 
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abroad^ returned to his pari&lL duties, -with 
which, intermingled with theological study, 
he was almost entirely absorbed: and as 
he never he«d .a^ of hi,'rel.«o™ 
at Eyeleigh, excepting through the other 
members of his family, not being a corres- 
pondent himself, he was unaware of the 
changes that had there taken placey^ almost to 
tl^e period of the Maynard's quitting Eveleigh 
as a residence for ever. Sir John, who felt ii 
a foreign town anything but in his right 
place, (how should he .when his right place 
was on his own property ?) after some months 
endurance of so uncongenial a life, returned 
home to look after his a&irs, leaving Lady 
Vernon well content to retain the positiosn 
she had acquired in a society whose glitter 
suited her taste, and Margaret secretly 
pining to return to her more homely employ- 
ments in the yiUage, where she knew her 
presence was now, since Emily's departure, 
more than ever needed; yet unmurmuring 
at the lot destined for her, that of companion 
to one, who, although in every way her in- 
ferior, was nevertheless her mother, and as 
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fuch entitled to every coiisideration and 
respect. 

Sir John soon found his way to the little 
village where Mr. Maynard and Agnes were 
by this time fiilly established. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to persuade the 
former to join Lady Vernon and Margaret 
abroad; he refused on the grounds of expense, 
and nothing, he said, should ever induce 
him to be a burden to others; it was injustice, 
and he could afford to be just if he could no 
longer be hospitable. 

" But for your daughter's sake," pursued 
Sir John, "not that I think any foreign 
country more suited to an English girl than 
her own, but she and Margaret should not 
be entirely separated, and Agnes must some- 
times feel the want of a companion." 

" True, true ; an old man, old and broken- 
down and withered— you are right— I am 
no fit companion for a young light-hearted 
buoyant spirit like hers. Agnes shall return 
with you. I will remain here." 

This was not what Sir John wanted, but 
it was useless to dispute the point, and he 
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knew Agnes never would consent to l^ay^ 
her father, so he determined to talk the 
matter over with her ; and the result was, 
that BB a preliminary step, Mr^ Maynard 
suffered himself to be persuaded to return to 
Shelford with Sir John, who said that 
Margaret would be glad to have her place 
occupied by Agnes in the school and village; 
and Agnes, glad of any change likely to be 
beneficial to her father, who, notwithstanding 
his efforts to conceal it from her, she could 
not but perceive to be much shattered both 
physically and mentally, entered warmly into 
a plan which promised to be productive of 
some good effects in more ways than one. 
Her life at Shelford was so much like that 
she had led during the last few years at 
Eveleigh, village work in the morning, walks 
or rides with her father later in the day, 
accompanied sometimes by her uncle or 
cousin, or both ; and music in the evening 
alternating with conversation of the plea- 
santest kind. It was a contrast to the 
continual slxetch- to which, during some 
months, her mind had now been subject; and 
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ofton as she watched the Sim's last rays gildin 
tiie atitunmal hues of the wood which skirted 
one side of Shelford Park, her own heart 
caught some of the repose of the peaceM 
scene, and it seemed likb a rest after the 
tumult of a troubled dream. Best while you 
may, but rest not idly; gird yourself for 
that which is yet to come, who can dream of 
rest onearth?and when it seems to begiren, 
it is well to remember that it may be but 
short, and to use it as a precious boon, the 
more precious in that we know not how soon 
it may come to an end. Agnes' duties at 
Shelford were all pleasant 6ttes, — ^they were 
all conducive, in a measure, to the happiness 
of others. Even Edwaand seemed to feel a 
beneficial effect from her companionship, and 
to forget for the time the secret sorrow which, 
notwithstanding afi his resignation, shed a 
sad and sober hue over his whole path. Sir 
John constantly declared that she was a 
second Emily ; and to her £a.ther she daily 
became more and more necessary. Yet 
there were moments when something still 
seemed wanting to her perfect happiness; 
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she felt that there was one who would approve 
could he know the ohange which had tak^n 
place in her since that terrihle visit of hi# to 
Eveleigh, when her own lips had denied him 
the happiness he had sought to hear them 
pronounce; and now that she was doingallthat 
she wouldlikehimtofind her doing, he was £ar 
away, unconscious of anytlung concerning 
her but her past unkindness, perhaps even un- 
caring to know anything of one who had only 
repaid his affection with indifference. And 
yet these reflections did not liow give Agnes 
the pain that they would have done some- 
time previously ; she had beffun, indeed, to 
do right for Charles QrenvOle, but she 
continued to do so for a higher end ; and she 
knew that, however, unconscious or un- 
caring he might be of the change which she 
knew had taken place in her, there was One 
before whom not one action done for His 
sake can pass unregarded, since even he who 
offers a cup of cold water in His name shall 
not lose his t0W&rL 

Her corrMpondence with Mrs. Grenville 
was contintted now ia a &r less selfish spirit 
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than before ; she strove, by the expressions of 
her affection, to soothe where she could not 
hope to alleyiate ; her own trials had made 
her tender towards others, and her de- 
sire now was to give relief for the sake of. 
those who needed it, and not, as before, for 
the love which she might receive from them 
in return. There was more decision, moj» 
depth, more devotedness in her whole charac- 
ter; she was no longer the fitful brilliant 
being that she had been when she first made 
her entrance into society; neither was she 
the dreamy, abstracted Iffiridual who W.B 
perpetuaUy ga^g on an imier world of her 
own creation; she was neither of these, but 
she was an earnest, enthusiastic, affectionate 
woman, striving to fulfil the end for which, 
woman was created, namely, to be a help and 
comfort to others, and in their happiness, 
finding her own. When Sir John Vemcox 
returned to his lady, Mr. Maynard could not 
be persuaded to accompany him, although he 
would readily 'have suffered Agnes to do so, 
but nothing could induce her to consent to 
leave her feither; independently of incline- 
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HgRj die dearly saw that her duty was to 
remain with him ; none so well as she could 
chase away thd gloom which now not un&e^ 
quently clouded his once genial disposition, 
or aUay the irritation once unknown in his 
temper, but which now seemed to haye be- 
come a second nature. He was, in &ct, a 
wreck, and that more mentally than bodily, 
to all appearance. It is strange to obs^rre 
tiie different effects produced on different 
minds by change of circumstances. Some 
^e so elevated and purified by advOTsity, 
that every fresh trial seems only to have the 
effect of a dark cloud which obscures for a 
moment the light of the moon, only to show 
the full orb more resplendently when it shall 
have passed away ; and as the rays will force 
their way even through the dark mass while 
it yet conceals the form of the bright lumi- 
nary, so tibese characters shine in some degree 
even in the very midst of affictions which 
stun, and even overwhehn, the majority of 
unreflecting minds. Other characters, on the 
contrary, shine pre-eminently in prosperity ; 
thei^e is a free open-heartedness about them 
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sunshine, so to speak, whicli conuntmi- 
cates a radiance on all objects within its range; 
nothing disturbs their equanimity — ^nothing 
excites their discontent. How should it, 
whep they have not a wish without thei power 
of immediately gratifying it ? fhey go through 
the world smiling and smiled on by all ; like 
a ship in Mr weather and smooth water, no 
one suspects any of the tacklings to be 
wrong, least of all do they suspect it them- 
selves ; if only one great fault were visible, 
one constantly recurring temptation percep- 
tibly mastering or striving to master them, 
they would become uncomfortable, and search 
deeply into themselves, and find that all was 
not" feir-Beenung m they wo* fem be- 
Ueve ; but it is just because aU goes on so 
smoothly, because no faults rise to the surface 
of sufficient magnitude to shock either them- 
selves or others, that their suspicions lie 
dormant ; and not until the horizon blackens 
with clouds which threaten to overwhelm the 
unguarded vessel in a deluge of rain ; — ^not 
until the darkness of the tempest, broken 
only by yet more terrible fladies of lightning. 



r. 
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rouses the slumberer to a sense of his posi- 
tion, does he suspect for a moment that he 
himself has all along been in fault in not 
providing against storms which common 
sense (to say nothing of higher perceptions) 
might have taugiht him to foresee* This was 
the case with Mr. Maynard ; apparently he 
had no faults ; he had even to all appearance 
one great virtue, and in this he prided him- 
self — ^utter contempt of wealth. He looked 
upon the love of money as the one great rock 
on which men's characters were apt to split, 
and he strove to avoid it, and did it too so suc- 
cessfully that it may be said he was entirely 
free from this frequently soul-destroying 
sin. But then, it was partly a natural vir-* 
tue, and consequently his horror of the vice 
was also natural, and he forgot that vice is as 
multitudinous as the innumerable souls of 
men in which it takes up its abode, and vir- 
tue as illimitable as the fathomless abyss of 
space ; and that to aim exclusively at the pos- 
session of one virtue, and the exclusion of one 
vice, and th^i to rest satisfied without farther 
trouble, is just as wise as it would be for » 

N 2 
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gardener to destroy only one kind of weed, 
and cnltiyate only one species of flower, 
while other flowers might languish nnheeded 
for want of culture, and the ground be over- 
run with yarious weeds perhaps inferior in 
size to that which w»3 so carefuUy eradicated, 
but not one whit the less hurtful to the growth 
of all wholesome plants. We have seen how 
keenly Mr. Maynard suffered from the pangs 
of self-reproach, when he found he had been 
himself the cause of injuring the daughter 
that he idolized ; but he had not yet learned 
to sift and penetrate the mystery, and he 
could not yet see that his punishment was 
morally just, because he did not yet feel that 
any moral culpability attached to him. He 
did not know that the self-complacency 
which had been amongst his most popular 
qualities in the eyes of others, was the very 
one which lay at the root of all the evil; and 
not until this quality began to be impaired 
by trial, could the mist be removed which 
had hitherto prevented his examining clearly 
into the deplhs of his own heart Perhaps it 
was an insensiUe consciousness that all was 
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not quite right within, that prompted him to 
give np wha,t at any other time might have 
been productive of pleasure to him when he re- 
vised to go abroad ; he felt, perhaps, that he 
had done wrong, and must suffer for it, and 
such is the natural consequence of the first 
perception of right and wrong which we ob- 
serve in children ; pity is it that such fine 
sensibilities should be blunted, as they too 
often are, by injudicious indulgence of well- 
meaning but unreflecting relatives, who would 
doubtless be horrified were they to be asked 
gravdy to a«rt tliat suffe4 « "<* ae 
necessary and unavoidable fiiiit of sin, while 
they practically do their best to root out the 
perception of this great law from the minds of 
the little ones they have the charge ot This 
is a long digression, but we would fain con- 
vey to the reader some idea of the process by 
whidi Mr. Maynard was fir^t led to distrust 
himself, and according to his knowledge to 
ftmend, if possible, his newly discovered, 
but hitherto latent faults. He wilKngly 
consented to remain at Shelford, for he felt 
not only that Agnes must be happier there 
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than in the little village to which they had 
at first retired on leaving Eveleigh, but he 
also found himself the better for in- 
tercourse with Edward, who was one of those 
beings we sometimes meet with, who seem 
unconsciously to themselves to be instruments 
of good to all with whom they come in eon- 
tact. And so Shelford became the home of 
Agnes, yet it was long before she could feel 
any place to be a home but Eveleigh, and 
Edward was as a brother to her, and her 
father grew gradually more like himself 
again, — ^but it was a holier because a 
humbled self, and Agnes felt that she was 
more blest than she deserved to be ; and when 
letters from abroad annoimced the approach* 
ing return of the long absent family, her 
heart boimded as it had not done for many a 
long month before, in the anticipation of 
renewed intercourse with Margaret, to whom 
even in earlier and wilder days she had 
looked for counsel and example without 
clearly understanding why, but whose steady 
and consistent character, formerly a matter 
of incomprehensible surprise, she could now 
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perceive to be regulated by the same princi- 
ples which she was herself striving to carry 
out. She no longer suffered her mind to 
dwell on the one great happiness she had so 
blindly forfeited, and she felt that in the true 
affection of her relations when they should 
be once more united imder the same roof, she 
should yet find much to make life, if not 
quite so bright as it once had promised to Jb^ 
a blessing, rather than the burden she had 
fancied it when first overtaken by its trials. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A RAPID CHAl^GE. 



The anticipations which Agnes had fonned 
were not disappoiated, and several months 
passed by, nnvaried by any incident worth 
recordiQg. Lady Vernon, who lived upon 
excitement, found the novelty not unpleas- 
iag, and had scarcely begun to weary of the 
monotony of existence at Shelford, when an 
invitation arrived for a great ball which was 
to be given at Mansfield House, on occasion 
of the heir, the Hon. Edward Seymour, at- 
taining his majority. 

" I am so glad for your sake, Agnes, dear,^' 
said her aunt; " you have been shut up so 
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long, you will be quite glad to go out 
again." 

" Thank you, Aunt, I had rather not go,^' 
was the quiet but decided reply. 

" Not go ! and so fond of dancing as you 
are ; why, what is the child thinking of ? " 

" I shall stay at home with Papa, I am 
quite sure he will not go, and I am equally 
sure he will not wish me to do so against my 
inclination." 

Sir John conjectured that Agnes might 
have scruples with regard to the expense of 
providing a suitable dress imder present cir- 
cumstances, or that she felt some degree of 
awkwardness in appearing in society for the 
first time since the change in her position. 
He delicately suggested both these objections, 
offering to remove the first, and endeavouring 
to reason away the other ; but Agnes, while 
she evidently showed that no false shame 
prevented her accepting his kindness, or 
made her unwilling to appear otherwise than 
she had been accustomed to do, still said 
firmly and calmly, that she should be happier 
at home, and begged that she might 

N 3 
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not be pressed farther on the subject J 
"Especially before Papa," she added, "as it 
mi^t make him think I wished it, which I 
certainly do not ; and I should have somje 
difficulty in persuadiag him that I am not 
exercising my self-denial by staying at home, 
although," added she, laughing, "if I were 
to be very self-denying indeed, perhaps I 
could not choose a better opportunity for 
beginning— than by going to this baU." 

So nothing more was said upon the subject, 
at least so far as Agnes was concerned ; for 
Lady Vernon herself found it a never-faiUng 
subject of occupation to superintend the ar^ 
rangement of the dress which she was to 
wear on the important evening, and she 
jBattered herself that after spendiag a year 
and a half abroad, she must of necessity far 
excel in style and appearance, the guests 
who had never had such a good opportunity 
of knowing what was rechercM. At last 
the evening came, and when the carriage 
was announced. Sir John gave a very 
comical sigh and resigned himself to his fate 
in such a very good-natured way, that it was 
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^ not easy to guess whether he really disliked 
the thing or not. Margaret came down-stairs 
looking exactly like herself, lady-like, quite 
self-possessed, prepared to go through the 
evening, (or rather m^Aif,) as she wentthrough 
all her other duties, and not shewing by any 
outward signs how utterly repugnant to her 
was the manner in which she was about to 
spend the time given us for rest and 
sleep, to strengthen us for the duties of the 
coming day. The carriage drove off, and 
the trio that remained at home, sat for a little 
while over the fire. Mr. Maynard was un- 
usually silent, and Agnes did not endeavour 
to amuse him, as she frequently did with 
music, for she fancied he looked unwell and 
thought it might worry him. She was look- 
ing anxiously at his countenance, in which 
she read but too plainly the history of the last 
eighteen months in the furrowed lines which 
were not wont to be there, when he suddenly 
roused himself as if from a fit of drowsiness, 
saying — " I have been bad company this even- 
ing, but I am so sleepy, I must go to bed; I 
cannot keep awake any longer.'' 
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Edward lighted his caadle and Agues ia** 
sisted on carrying it to her other's door ; he 
had kissed her and said ^' Good night,'' . and 
still she lingered outside SQcurcely knowing 
why ; till she heard the drawing*room door 
elose, and remembering that she had not 
said ^^Gk)od night" to Edward, hastened down 
just as he isras crossing the haU to go into 
the library* 

" Edward, I want to speak to you," said 
she, following him. The ashy paleness of 
her face and the tremulous tone of her voice 
startled him* "What do you think of Papa? " 
she continued, hurriedly* " I never saw him 
look so before*" 

Edward kindly took her hand and led her 
back to the drawing-room. 

"My dear Agnes," he said, "you must 
long have observed that he is not what he 
was either in strength or spirits. I should 
never have pained you by speaking of it first, 
but since you have yourself begun, it would 
be more unkind to deceive you, by raising 
your hopes, than by endeavouring to prepare 
you for what I feel convinced is at no very 
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distant day in store for you. I have known 
sorrow myself, Agnes, you eannot believe 
that I would lightly inflict it upon others." 

If anything could have softened the pang 
which Agnes felt at the bare suggestion of 
losing her father, Edward's kind and feeling 
manner must have done so ; but she could 
see nothing but the naked truth, whether 
near or distant she paused not to inquire, it 
was present to her^ that was all she knew ; 
she had a father now, but he might not be 
with her much longer. 

" Pray for me, Edward." This was all she 
could say, and burying her face in her hands, 
she strove to bend to this new sorrow with 
submission, and prayed inwardly for strength 
to bear whatever might be sent upon her. 

" Hark I what is that ? " Footsteps were 
echoing in an unusual manner through the 
passages in the floor above them. One look 
was exchanged between them, and Agnes 
hastened up to her father's room followed by 
Edward. Mr. Ma3rnard was lying senseless 
on the couch he had had an attack of para- 
lysis, and would have Mien on the floor, had 
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not his servant been at hand and removed him 
to the so£eu Medical assistance was imme- 
diately summoned and happily was not long 
in arriving. ISo opinion was either asked or 
given as to the probable termination of the ma- 
lady, perhaps silence expressed more forcibly 
than words that which was in the mind of all. 
Agnes and Edward passed the night by the 
bedside of the sufferer, Mrs. Hoare keeping 
watch in the adjoining room. Mr. Maynaxd 
appeared to be sleeping more naturally than 
he had done during the first part of the night, 
when the carriage was heard bringing the 
party from the baU Edward silently left the 
room to communicate the intelligence of his 
uncle's illness to his father. 

Mr. Maynard continued for some days in 
a state of half-consciousness. That he was 
aware of his daughter's presence, and hap- 
piest when he knew her to be near him was 
evident, and she scarcely left him either by 
night or day, to take even the necessary 
repose to enable her to go through all the 
bodily fLB well as mental fatigue of constant 
watching. Next to Agnes, Edward was hi^ 
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favourite attendant, whom he frequently- 
called Charles, and this was almost the only 
sign he showed of his intellect being affected 
by the stroke he had sustained. Even this 
soon wore off, and in a few week3 he was able 
to enjoy the fresh air in a garden-chair, and 
at times was tolerably cheerful ; not that he 
ever had other than a contented expression, 
but he was ordinarily silent, and only seemed 
to make an effort to be otherwise when Agnes 
was with him. 

" TeU her,'' he said one day, to Edward 
when she had left them, " teU her it cannot 
goonlong, poor child, Ihaveno other anxiety." 

" She knows it," said Edward ; and Mr. 
Maynard looked satisfied. 

The physician who attended him had com- 
municated to Sir John Vernon his impression 
that a second stroke, if as severe as the first, 
must prove fatal, and Mr. Maynard had been 
made aware of this by Edward. But as 
time passed on without any visible change, 
some of the family began to hope that after 
all a second stroke was so far distant, if at all 
to be expected, as to preclude all further 
anxiety for some time at least. 
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" You will wear yourself to a shadow, if 
you are not one already," said Lady Vernon 
to Agnes ; ^^I wish you would let Margaret 
change places with you to-day, and stay 
with your father while you go out with me 
in th^ carriage. I want Agnes for my 
companion to*day," she continued, approach- 
ing Mr. Maynard. " Will you spare her, for 
I see I shall never persuade her to leave you 
unless you send her away ?^ 

" Yes, yes, Aggy dear, go with your aunt, 
and bring back some roses on those pale 
cheeks. Go darling,'' he said, as she still 
hesitated, " I wish it." 

And so Agnes did go, but not without 
reluctance. StiU she felt it would be 
imgracious to refuse her aunt, who really 
asked her out of kindness ; and she made a 
secret resolution that this should be the last 
time she would ever leave her father again. 
The change, sUght as it was, had a leviving 
influence upon her, and her exertions to 
repress the one all-absorbing subject which 
filled her mind, that she might be an agree* 
able and not ungrateM companion to her 
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aunt had also a beneficial effect ; and she 
felt on entering the house after their drive, 
as if miedwith new energy to fulfil whatever 
arduous and anxious duties might yet 
devolve upon her. She knew not how soon 
that energy was to be called into action- 
She ran lightly up the steps into the house, 
and saw Margaret descendiag the staircase, 
looking grave, as usual, but with an 
additional expression which Agnes was not 
slow to interpret. Her jGather had had a 
second stroke, and could not long survive it. 
Edward, who was beside him, made way for 
Agnes as she entered the room, which she 
never left tiU the closing scene was over. 
Her father's body was carried to Eveleigh 
to be laid beside that of his wife. When 
Agnes inquired if there was room for a third 
in the same grave, she received an aflarma- 
live answer. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



A DISCOVERY. 



We pause not to inquire what were the 
thoughts and feelings of Agnes when she 
first found herself deprived of one who, from 
her earliest recollections, had been as fond a 
parent as it is possible to conceive, and to 
whom, latterly, all her own energies of body 
and mind had been devoted. These will be 
better imagined than described. We pass 
on to the time when she began to seek in 
occupation the relief which always attends 
the discharge of duties however painftd; 
and one of the first Agnes had to perform, 
was to examine her father's papers and 
private letters, and, according to her judg- 
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ment, destroy those which there was no 
reason to keep, and put aside otiters, which, 
from whateyer cause, it might be desirable tp 
retain. 

Mr. Maynard's private letters were few, 
he was not a correspondent, and usually 
destroyed the few letters he received. Agnes 
had scarcely set herself to the task of looking 
at his papers, when she discovered a well- 
remembered hand-writing, although she had 
not seen it since the morning on which we 
first introduced her to the reader. She 
gazed at the signature till the letters swam 
before her, so many visions did it caU up of 
the days that were now gone by for ever ; he 
who might and would have been her earthly 
stay aud consolation in this her hour of trial 
was now far away ; and she who had once 
had it in her power to keep him near her for 
life, had used that power to deprive herself 
of that which now would have been to her 
the greatest boon. With trembling hands 
she turned to the first part of the epistle and 
read it straight through; agaiu she read it, 
and yet again, before its fiill meaning dawned 
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upon her; the following words chiefly 
airested her attention: — ^^ Do not accuse me 
of ingratitude for refusing to avail myself of 
your generous permission. Had I the 
shadow of a hope that my doing so would be 
acceptable to your daughter, I do not say 
that it might not be a subject for considera* 
tion ; but as I have no reason to belieye that 
any advances on my part would be favouia* 
bly received, but rather the contrary, I must 
at once decline the proposal you have made. 
I have only to beg, that in addition to your 
other kindnesses (too many and great to be 
ever unremembered by me) you will not 
endeavour by any means, either direct or 
indirect, to influence your daughter in my 
favour. Her afltection for you might lead her 
to bend to your wishes, and I would not tha;t 
her freedom were fettered for my sake^ 
India is, as you abeady know, my destination, 
I may remain there for many years. If I 
ever return, I trust we may all meet again. 
In the meantime, accept my most sincere 
good wishes for yourself and your daughter. 

^^Chables Gbenviujb.'' 
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Her &ther then had endeayonred to 
promote their union, and had even written 
to Charles on the subject, as appeared by 
the reply of the latter. That this reply was 
high-minded and honorable would have been 
evident to the most casual reader, but Agnes 
knew that it was far more, she felt that it 
could not have been written without a 
previous straggle. She knew that his 
separation firom his mother was peculiarly 
trying at that time, and he might have been 
excused had he suffered this to weigh with 
him in endeavouring to obtain from Agnes a 
reversal of h^ formal refusal. But no, he 
had chosen to suffer all himself, rather than 
do aught which he had any reason to fear 
might be promotive of unpleasantness to her; 
and this, his last act before leaving his 
native shore, was thus one of pure dis- 
interested self-denial. But Agnes did not 
suffer herself to rest in the contemplation of 
Charles Grenville's conduct, she felt that 
much of that which he suffered was caused 
by Aer, and she steadily traced her own 
conduct step by step^ judging herself not by 
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its consequences, but by the motives which 
had actuated her. It was evident that the 
reward she had laboured for at one time was 
praise and admiration, and she had obtained 
it. The next object of her desires had been 
a specific form of earthly happiness ; this she 
had not obtained, but in its stead had come 
disappointment, warning her that there is^ 
something higher to strive for than the 
purest aims which have their end on earth. 
Had she been suffered to realise this once 
cherished day-dream, she might have gone 
on unchecked in her pursuit of the lower, 
and neglect of the higher — ^in fact, the one 
true end of life ; she saw this, and even in 
her depth of woe acknowledged the mercy 
which had sent the affliction. She perceived 
that had she from the first been simply 
striving to do her duty, she would never 
have been able to spare the time which she 
had wasted in mere visions of happiness, 
which unfitted her to receive the reality 
when it was held out to her ; and she clearly 
saw that had all things taken place according 
to her wishes, not only would she herself 
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have been unconscious of the &ult which this 
chastisement was designed to correct, but she 
would have failed in that which she had 
believed herself equally capable, as desirous 
of doing, namely, to make Charles Gxenville 
happy. She thought she had repented of her 
errors before, but now she began to discover 
that her former regrets had arisen more from 
disappointment at their consequences, than 
irom^aetual^nsoofherownoulpabffity; 
she had been more sorry for the pain she had 
inflicted on another, than for the actual sin 
before God, which had caused her to act so as 
to inflict that pain ; and more than this, the 
sense of what she had thus deprived herself 
of enjoying had powerfully operated to mak^ 
her regret the past. We said that she was 
only beginning to learn even when to herself 
she appeared to be making vast strides in that 
knowledge which comes by suffering. So it' 
is always when we are reaUy making a pro- 
gressive movement, after much toil and labour 
we look back and find that we have advanced 
but a little way, and then it is that we must 

be™» of A idly «. fl.e sh^t di,...^ 
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we have already travellecL lest the mist of 
Klf-deoeit .oiLnd m m»w<^ <a>d 

strangely alter the real proportions of things; 
then is the time for ns to look forward, and 
resolve, however hard the way and however 
long, to pursue it steadily even to the end^ I 

and never to be satisfied with anything ' 

short of the direction of onr whole energies 
and powers to the attainment of that end. 
Want of discipline had been the root &om. 
which had sprang all Agnes' &ults and 
consequent misery to herself and others; 
She saw it now but too plainly in her 
indulgence of the first fascinating imagination 
of prospective happiness, on that day when 
Charles Grenville had accompanied herself 
and her jGather to Eveleigh fi'om Carysfort. 
Hadshethen resisted the bewitching influence 
of her fancy, and schooled herself into action 
instead of resting in contemplation, all would 
have been other than it now was, — or even 
had it not been, she at least would have been 
free firom blame. She resolved now to oorreot 
tiis radical &ult, and to leave no means 
unemployed by which her whole being might 
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be rendered strictly disciplined. She felt, 
that the task might hereafter prove moife 
difficult than she was yet able to comprehend, 
but she knew that if in singleness of purpose 
she undertook it, and not leaning on her own 
strength, help would be granted hef to 
surmount all difficulties. The question 
involuntarily suggested itself, " Will he ever 
come back, and how will it be with us both 
then ? " — ^but she put it aside. She had too 
long been swayed by lower motives, and she 
determined now to act upon the only oncJ 
worthy of an immortal spirit, — ^to strive after 
perfection for His sake "^ho had made her 
capable of such aspirations. " May I be I6st 
in Thy great majesty,^'* was the spirit of her 
prayer ; and then from the lofty end she 
descended to the details which were to lead 
to it, and calmly reviewed her present 
position and its duties. There was no need 
for her to consider where and how she should 
make her hon^, that had b^n decided for 
her. Sir John Vernon had promised her father 
that she should remain there as a daughter of 

* The Baptifftery. 
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the house, in fact a second Emily ; and she 
knew that this had removed much of the 
anxiety he felt respecting her. How thank- 
ful she felt that she was not called upon to 
make any decision, to exercise a will of her 
own ; she had had one before, and found it 
fail her in her need, and now she longed to 
walk Uke a little child in the path appointed 
for her. The duties of her present life were 
twofold ; in one, namely attendance on the 
poor, &c., was her great delight ; but the 
other, although not less evidently a duty, was 
far less pleasant, and she felt that chiefly in 
this must consist her self-discipline. To be 
companionable to Lady Vernon who had none 
of the qualities which could make such conoi- 
panionship a mutual gratification would be a 
sore trial, but Margaret had borne it 
patiently for years, as cheerfully as her nature 
permitted, — ^why should not Agnes do the 
same ? She foresaw that she should have 
many plausible excuses for self-indulgence 
in the affection of those who strove in . all 
ways to make her as happy as was in their 
power, now that she had lost the one earthly 
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friend of her life, and she therefore resolved 
never to make known her own tastes or 
predilections on any occarsion on which she 
might feel it right to contradict them. This 
would secure her from being spoiled by the 
indulgence of others, and she knew that she 
should have sufficient to contend with in 
herself, without adding outward hindrances 
to those within. It was doubtless a great 
work that she was undertaking, but it was 
one in which small means are not to be 
despised^ rather they must be all pressed into 
the service, and nothing thought too mean or 
trivial, so the end be won at last. She had 
scarcely made an end of her resolves when 
her sincerity was put to the test, by Margaret 
coming to inquire whether she would like to 
be alone during the afternoon, or if she 
would accompany Lady Vernon in the 
carriage. 

" Mamma wishes you to do exactly as you 
like, and remember, dear, if we ever propose 
anything you would rather not do, you must 
always say so.^^ 
^ Of course Agues accompanied her aunt, 
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although she would gladly have had a fe# 
hours more in which to commune with 
herself in silence. But we are not always 
the better for following our own plans even 
though they be well-intentioned ; and experi- 
ence teaches us that when we give them up 
for the sake of others, we gain more by our 
self-denial than we could have done by the 
indulgence, eyen of our best inclinations. 

Agnes found by increased intercourse with 
her aunt more than compensation £Dr the 
self-denial which prompted her to seek it, in 
the growing affection shown her by her 
mother's only remaining sister. "Ton ar^ 
so Uke your mother in many ways,'' she said 
to her one day, I could almost fancy it wer6 
my sister with me again. Do you know 
When you are with me it carries me back in 
memory to otir early days before we married. 
I never had the same full and free interoburse 
with my sister after my marriage with Sir 
John; I felt that she knew I had be^ 
influenced in making the connexion by rank 
and wealth, and I felt sh6 must despise 
xne for it. I knew my own inferiority to both 
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my sisters, but I was too proud to acknow- 
ledge it. I have often been capricious to 
those who love me most, and people think 
me worldly, but I do not really care for these 
things, only sometimes I cannot bear myself 
and my own thoughts, and then I turn to 
society as a refuge, but I shall never want to 
do iimt now that I have you. You are more 
to me than Emily was, I could not have 
talked so to her.'' What could Agnes feel 
but love and pity for one who so fiMikly 
acknowledged h^ faults? what could she 
do but strive to show by every demon- 
stration in her power that the confidence re- 
posed in her in a moment of excitement was 
not misplaced ? And when at other times the 
artificial manner and conventional phrases 
conveyed to others the natural impi-ession 
that Lady Yemen wa^ heartless and flimsy, 
Agnes strove by indirect rather than direct 
means to counteract it, not only in acquaint- 
ances and ordinary Mends, but yet more 
assiduously in Margaret, whose conduct, 
although exemplary with regard to her 
mother, Agnes' quick perception saw to be 
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regulated rather by a sense of duty than 
spontaneous affection. The fact was, Mar- 
garet from her childhood had been considered, 
as in fact she was, free from most of the 
&ults common to her age ; she not only had 
a distinct consciousness of right and wrong, 
but she almost invariably acted upon it. 
Still, with this constant rectitude of purpose, 
there was at times aa unattractiyeness about 
her; aad many of Emily's foibles were passed 
oyer in consideration of her yiyacious charms 
of manner, which in Margaret would have 
been considered reprehensible from the want 
of such attractions. This contrast in their 
dispositions doubtless united them more 
closely in affection ; they were content to 
loye without seeking to understaud one 
another. In fact, the only one who eyer 
reaUy understood Margaret was her brother, 
and to him alone did she eyer entirely cast 
off the reserve which to all others seemed a 
part of her yery nature. Edward could 
neyer haye said, had he been asked, that 
Margaret was cold or insensible; he knew 
that when to others she appeared to be the 
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most indifferent, there was within her a deep 
well-spring of feeling, waiting only for 
favourable circumstances to call it forth. In 
Lady Vernon there was frequently so much 
display of sentiment, that on a really sensi- 
tive mind like Margaret's it operated as a 
check to whatever expression of her own 
feelings might otherwise have escaped her. 
This having been the state of things for 
years, it was not likely that a change should 
take plaoe now, for Lady Vernon could never 
have spoken to her own daughter in the way 
she had done to Agnes ; neither could Mar- 
garet, at her age, commence a confidence 
which had not been withheld or interrupted, 
but simply had never been given. 

We have said sufficient of Agnes to give 
a general idea of her manner of life after 
her father's death ; it needs not to speak of 
the daily sacrifices of personal comfort that 
she secretly made, in order to bestow as 
secretly, assistance on those more poor than 
herself in this world's goods. We need not 
say that she overcame her natural repugnance 
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to visit under such different circomstanoes 
the neighhourhood in which she had been 
brought up ; that she bowed courteously to 
Mr. Bell when she passed him one day in 
the village of Eveleigh, without a shade of 
inward resentment for his conduct to her 
&ther, although she had every reason to be<* 
lieve it had hastened the death of the latter. 
In the Arthur Carysforts she found constant 
and warm-hearted friends, and occasional 
visits to them were the only interruptions to 
the even tenor of her life. Mrs. QrenviUe had 
been asked to Shelford, but her brother, who 
grew moie arbitrary every day, so violently 
opposed the bare suggestion of his sister's 
leaving him that she acquiesced in his wishes, 
and strove to disarm his displeasure by sub- 
mission to all his whims, where they did not 
come in the way of duty. Charles's letters 
were her most precious earthly consolation, 
and next to these the expressions of love and 
sympathy which she received from Agnes ; 
not that Agnes had the remotest conception 
of the trials Mrs. Grenville had to endure, 
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for she was (me of those 

" Meek aonls wbo little deem 
Their daily strife an angers theme.^'* 

Y^&TB came and went without any yisible 
outward chauge ; but that whi(?h Agft^ h^^ 
set her mind to l^bor for, she was sbwly yet 
purely attaiBing. SJie had her niomeat^ of 
despondency, and even at times went Ijack; 
all who have ever tried to lead the inward 
life know that this must be ; but the main 
purpose of her heart was still the same, and 
if at times her heart sickened with the 
weariness of the way, she remembered that 
the end would surely come at last ; and if 
for a moment she was surprised with regrets 
for the earthly happiness she had forfeited, 
she was strengthened to bear the privation 
by reflecting that such happiness, in itself 
not only harmless, but pure, holy, and law- 
ful for others, was not for her. 

And yet she was happy, but it was the 
resignation of the penitent rather than the 
bliss of the innocent. And so it should be, 
and so it is. Both must tread different paths 

• Christian Year. 

3 
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here if they would attain the same end here- 
after. Meantime let not the one judge the 
other ; let not the innocent call the penitent 
enthusiastic, neither let the penitent accuse 
the innocent of indifference; but let both 
remember that His eye is on them who 
" knows all, yet loves us better than ho 
knows." * 

* Christian Year: 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

AK UNEXPECTED MEETINa. 

Although Agnes had not felt any immediate 
bad effects from the first shock, and the con^ 
tinned after-watching of her father during 
his ilhiess, it had, nevertheless, undermined 
her constitution. She continued all her 
occupations with the same activity, and 
although she occasionally felt a hitherto 
unwonted weariness of body, she never 
suffered herself to dwell on it; far less did 
she think of mentioning it to others. At 
length, however, after the lapse of some years 
her strength so visibly decreased that she 
consented to have advice, more to gratify 
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those about her than from any apprehensions 
of her own ; and the result was, that she 
was ordered to pass the winter abroad. She 
could not bear the idea of disturbing the 
femily arrangements; she knew the dislike 
her uncle and Margaret had to being absent 
from home, and she did not like to be the 
cause of Edward being left in solitude for so 
long a time as it would be necessary for her 
to be away; for since the death of Mr. 
Hutchings, the Bector of Shelford, Edward 
who had, even before that time, had 
sole charge of the pariah, had been more 
fiorupuloufi than ever in remaining on Ihe 
i^t, and she well knew he would never be 
absent at the festival of Christmas. It 
happened that Miss Gladstone, who had just 
left her last situation, with the intention of 
retiring from the duties and labours of 
tuition, and sp^iding the rest of her days in 
welli^amed repose, (not of idleness, for that 
she could never be accused of indulging) was 
about to pay a visit to 8hdford when Agnes 
was first ordered to change the climate. She 
aG9oardingly begged that Miss Gladstone 
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might be allowed to accompany her, and the 
rest of the family would then be free from 
inconyeniBnoe on her account. But she was 
too much beloved by all, for them to consent 
to this arrangement ; and it was, therefore, 
finally settled that Edward should remain at 
Shelford widi Mss Gladstone to take the 
place of Margaret and Agnes as far as possi- 
ble, under his direction, while the rest of 
the party should proceed without delay to a 
warmer climate. 

The change at first appeared to have a 
beneficial effect ; but soon the nature of the 
disease became too apparent to warrant the 
most sanguine to hope for recovery. 
: " If it were posable I should like to return 
home— to Shelford I mean, you know there 
is room for me by Papa at Eveleigh." 

She never afterwards expressed a wish on 
the subject, and half-reproached hersdtf with 
selfishness for having expressed even thus 
much to those who were always endeavour- 
ing to anticipate her most trifiing require- 
ments. 

One day she was lying on the 43ofa which 
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she was now seldom able to leave, excepting 
for a short airing which had lately become 
a fatigue rather than an enjoyment, when 
Sir John entered the room, his good-natured 
countenance evidently beaming with some 
pleasant intelligence he had to communicate. 

"Who do you think are here?" he asked, 
and as no one could guess, — "Why, GrenviUe 
and his mother ! I saw them this morning, 
not on the promenade, for that is not more 
to their taste than mine, but in that plea- 
santly shaded avenue where I took Agnes 
one day, the last time she walked out." 

The colour came and went in her cheeks 
as Agnes listened with devouring eagerness 
to every word uttered by Sir John, and when 
he had finished she waited in vain for some- 
thing more; and then asked with singular 
calmness — "How it happened that the 
QrenviUes were here? " 

"Oh, the Captain thought his mother 
wanted change, and so as soon as she could 
move after her brother's death he brought 
her here." 

"Is Mr. Everet dead, then? I wonder 
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JdJrs. Grenville never wrote to me. I have 
been expecting to hear for so long, and I could 
not write to her before we left Shelford, to 
tell her we were coining here.'' 

The reader must not imagine that Mrs. 
Grenville had neglected her young Mend ; 
but she had been so fully occupied with 
attendance on her brother during his final 
Ulness, and her son's return from abroad 
with his regiment, whose period of foreign 
service was over just about the same time, 
that she had been unable to write to Agnes 
until she was on the point of leaving 
Clewden Hall for the continent, and then 
addressed a hurried note to Shelford with a 
brief account of the late events, concluding 
by expressing a hope to see Agnes as soon as 
possible after her return to England with 
her son. This letter had not yet been for- 
warded, and this will account for the surprise 
which was occasioned to the Vernon family 
and Agnes, at hearing of the Grenvilles 
being in the same town as themselves. 

Agnes' heart fluttered wildly like a caged 
bird, when she felt the certainty of Charles 
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Qrenyille bemg within a tsw steps only of 
where Abwwl She wbo for yeais had been 
disciplining her spirit to hear all eyents alike 
— tohaye no wiak hot for tiiat which was 
mderedfixr her, till she had learned to suffer 
not only calmly hot thankfully, the punish- 
ment which her own folly had prepared for 
her — ^now felt the laboor oi all these years 
give way, and her wonted calmness fiul her 
at the bare idea of the nearness of one whom 
she imagined she had resigned herself never 
to behold again. How she Longed even now 
to tell him of her sorrow for the pain she had 
given him more than twelve long years ago ; 
and th^i a chill came over her as Hie possi- 
bility occurred to her that he might no 
longer care to hear what it would be such 
luxury to her to utter. She felt her mind 
completely unhinged by the conflicting feel- 
ings which this intelligence had aroused 
within her, and she required solitude for a 
time to collect her scattered thoughts, and 
prepare for whatever might be now in store 
for her. She therefore begged her uncle and 
aunt and Margaret, all to leave her that alter- 
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noon; she should prefer, she said, being 
left alone, and Mrs. Hoare would be within 
hearing if she wanted anything. 

" Mrs. Grenville said she would be happy 
to come and sit with you at any time," said 
Sir John; "shall we call and say you will 
like to see her while we are out to-day ? " 

"Kind Mrs. Grenville! and I have not 
seen her for so long ; it might seem unkind to 
put it off," murmured Agnes to lierself, then 
added aloud, "K she could come without 
inconvenience in an hour's time, I should be 
glad to see her, but I should like to rest a 
little first ; give my best love to her." 

They found Mrs. Grenville alone, her son 
having gone' out with the intention of calliiig 
on the Vemons before his return. 

" Of course he will not go up to Agnes," 
saidBhe. "I am deeply grieved to heax of her 
illness ; I shall, indeed, be happy to be with 
her as much as she wishes. Perhaps, some 
day when she is better, she wiU see Charles 
also ; they were great friends long ago." 

When Agnes was left alone, she began to 
consider how she should meet Charles Gren- 
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ville, for see him she must, sooner or later ; 
and now that she had so short a time for inter- 
course with any one, she could not bear that 
a forced coldness should come between them, 
80 as to leave him in ignorance of the sorrow 
she felt for her former conduct. It would be 
cruel to leave him without one word of expla- 
nation. But what if he should not care ? She 
hoped she might in some way discover from 
Mrs. Grenville somewhat which might assist 
her to ascertain the nature of her son's feel- 
ings, and she disposed herself to wait pa- 
tiently the termination of the hour when that 
kind and valued friend should come. But 
help seldom or never comes to us in the 
precise way in which we expect it. It 
comes, indeed, surely to those who have 
waited for it in faith and patience, but they 
know not the manner in which it will be sent 
More than half an hour yet remained before 
the appointed time, and Agnes resolved to 
employ it in reading, that she might keep 
her mind in its present state of calnmess. She 
had just opened her book when Mrs. Hoare 
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appeared with a card in her hand. It was 
Captain Grenville's. 

" I couldn't noways persuade him to come 
up as the family was out, but I said I waa 
sure you would see him, and be quite 
vexed if I let him go away ; so at last he 
said he'd wait while I brought up the card, 
but he begs you won't mind saying *No,' for 
He had no iutention of comiag in unless the 
rest was at home." 

"Show him up," said Agnes, quietly, 
when Mrs. Hoare had exhausted her volubi* 
lity, for she was growing garrulous in her 
old age, and Agnes never interrupted her. 
In a few moments (but they seemed an age) 
Charles Grenville stood before Agnes. The 
words of greeting died away on the Kps of 
both, but the mute pressure of the hand told 
more eloquently than words that neither was 
indifferent to the other. The lapse of twelve 
years seemed to pass iuto nothing ; Agnes 
felt as if they were only parting on the ter- 
race at Eveleigh. Who has not felt at times 
as if a vision of the past flinging its shadow 
or its brightness (as the case may be) over 
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fhe present, had been suddenly ealled forth 
from the abyss of f orgetfidness ? It is one 
of those things which none can understand, 
and none can know save by experience. 
Agnes looked fearlessly into the eyes which 
were rivetted oji her wan and altered &ce, 
and read in them that she might say what 
she would. 

^^ Charles, I have so longed for this; I 
wanted to tell you how I have grieved for 
the pain I gave you. I was not worthy of 
you then ; but I have repented, and I trust 
been forgiven for the faults of those years. 
I have only one earthly wish now, and 
although I doubt not your forgivenesSj I 
would hear it from yourself." 

He bent down and kis^d the pale fore- 
head of the invalid, who, without relinquish- 
ing the haad which she had held from the 
time he stood beside her, motioned him to 
sit down. And then followed a long, sweet 
interchange of reminiscences, and an open- 
ing out to one another of thoughts and 
feelings, hitherto sealed up within their owa 
hearts. They heeded not how the time was 
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passing, neither were they conscious that 
the door had twice been gently opened, and 
twice as gently closed ; for Mrs. Grenville, 
although fiar from divining the actual state 
of affairs which had existed between her 
son and Agnes, had too much tact to inter- 
rupt a conversation in which she could per- 
ceive it was not intended for others to 
participate. Mrs. Hoare, however, was less 
scrupulous ; and when the hour arrived at 
which Agnes was accustomed to take her 
strengthemng food, that good woman ap- 
peared, in happy ignorance that her appear- 
ance broke up a conversation of no ordinary 
interest. Then followed Mrs. Grenville's 
meeting with Agnes, and the trio were con- 
versing together when the Vemons returned 
from their expedition. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE LESSON OF SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

It will be readily believed that much of 
Charles GrenviUe's time as well as his 
mother's was passed by the couch of Agnes, 
who strove with the utmost tenderness tq 
make him realise the prospect which he was 
so slow to believe — that he must part with her, 
now that she was more his own than ever. 
She could not have wished it otherwise ; she 
felt that had it been so ordered, she would 
have devoted her whole energies to his hap- 
piness and well-being, but she was too thank- 
ful for this imdeserved privilege of seeing 
him again, to wish for a longer period of in- 
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tercourse than might be accorded her. She 
told him it was best for them both, or it 
would not be so. Whether the excitement 
of the first meeting had any effect in hasten- 
ing her end can scarcely be aflSrmed, she had 
so long been growing weaker and weaker, 
and all who watched her, even Charles him- 
self, at last could not but feel that her time 
on earth, was short. And when her spirit 
parsed away from its frail tenement, she left 
behind her in the hearts of aU a memory of 
love and tenderness, a gentleness that seemed 
to soothe even in its remembrance ; but none 
knew the fiery ordeal through which that 
spirit had passed before it had attained the 
perfect self-renouncement without which it 
could not be admitted to share the rest of 
the humble followers of the Lamb. Her body 
was laid beside her parents in the church- 
yard at Eveleigh, there to wait until the day 
of general resurrection. Then it wiU not 
signify that her days on earth were short, or 
that they were unblessed with the happiness 
which to many seems the whole object of 
existence. Enough that they were spent in 
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learning the hard lesson of self-discipline, 
and in unlearning that of self-indulgence 
There is much brightness in life, but there is 
as in nature deep shade to be set against 
it. We cannot have one without the other, 
and whoever from a morbid love of gloom or 
an excited longing for sunshine, gives an 
undue proportion to either, wiU necessarily 
mar the symmetry of the whole. There is 
poetry in life, but they who think to find it 
all poetry, must learn sooner or later that it 
has its share of prose; while those who entirely 
reject the poetry unwisely lose one of the 
innocent sources of enjoyment of which our 
being is rendered capable. It is not in a 
tale likethisthatself-disciplineisto be learned, 
it can only be thoroughly learned by the 
experience of each individual; but it may be 
that in a record, whether real or imaginary, 
of the experience of others, we may learii to 
think of some of the mysteries of life 
which all alike share, however varied the 
outward forms which they assume in diflterent 
instances. From thought of general princi- 
ples arises the practical application of them to 
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ourselves; and thus from a tale in itself 
neither original nor well arranged, nor well 
told, possibly some mind may be stirred to 
inquire whether itsown aims are pure and high 
and holy, and worthy of the great object for 
which alone it was created, and which can be 
attained by no path more smooth or more 
sure than the straight and rugged one of 
self-discipline. 
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CHAPTER XX 



CONCLUSION. 



It is three years since the grave closed 
over Agnes Maynard. Let us see how it 
feres Z. tiiosr^ whom, we ixust, next to 
herseL^ the reader feels some interest. The 
ordinary family party at Shelford now con- 
sists of Sir John and Lady Vernon, Edward, 
and Miss Gladstone, who finds suitable 
employment iq assisting Edward's labours in 
the village of Shelford. Lady Vernon has also 
begun to take great interest in these matters. 
Just now, the family are looking forward 
to the arrival of Charles and Margaret 
GrenviUe with their infant boy, and Mrs. 
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Grenville, who lives with her son and 
daughter-in-law, to whom it is a constant 
study to render her declining years as happy 
as affection can do so. Charles has quitted 
the army and devotes himself to the duties of 
his station as an owner of landed property, and 
often declares himself indebted to former con- 
versations with Mr. Maynard for many valua- 
ble hints on the subject He is a most 
energetic coadjutor of the clergyman in whose 
parish Olewden Hall is situated; and Mr. 
Selwyn would thankfally welcome such a 
one at Eveleigh, where, notwithstanding the 
impediments thrown in his way by the 
indifference (more hard at times to bear than 
open hostility) of Mr. Bell, he still con- 
tinues his labours of love, patiently trusting 
that the prayers which daily rise, morning 
and evening, from the venerable pile, where 
the spire still points upwards as a witness to 
the truth, may in God's good time be 
answered, whether in his own day or not 
he recks little, so that his own part be per- 
formed, and that he may be found watching 
when summoned to give up his account. 
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The Grays are on their way to £^glaiid 
with ayoiing family, some of whom are to be 
left at Shelford for the purpose of education^ 
Edward will probably adopt one of hig 
nephews to succeed to the management of 
the property which his own higher duties as 
pastor of the parish, will prevent his ade-^ 
quately fulfilling, after his father^s death* It 
is rumoured that Ernest Gray will be 
consecrated Bishop of a part of the diocese in 
which, for so many years he has devotedly 
labored under the present diocesan, who ifi 
very anxious that the see should be divided,, 
and has recommended Ernest as a suitable 
person to occupy it. If anything be found 
wanting to the happiness attendant on tihe 
proposed fenuly meeting at Shelford, it will 
be the absence of one who would surely have 
been not only a rejcHcer in their happiness^ 
but whose presence would have increased it. 
Yet who can say that she does not now rejoioe 
more truly than she could have done before 
in the mutual love of those who loved her. 

Surely she would rejoice to see the friend- 
ship existing between Mrs. Grenville and 
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Lady Vernon, and still more in the deep 
affection of Charles and his wife, which, 
although it began in the mutual regard 
which each felt for the memory of the 
departed, has continued to increase in each 
for the ^e of the other. Mrs. Hoare must 
not be omitted, she fills the place of house- 
keeper at Clewden Hall, and when she can 
no longer ftdfil the requirements of that situa- 
tion she will remain an inmate of the &mily 
till her removal by death. Here let us 
leave our Mends, and while they can only 
contemplate the outward character which 
was formed by the exercise of seif-discipline, 
which we have endeavoured to trace in 
Agnes as far as may be, let ua who have 
followed its inward progress, be not satisfied 
with the contemplation of its effects, but 
sMveto realise them in ourselves by the 
same means, namely, a strict and consistent 
course of self-discipline in our daily life. 
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